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For the Woman's Journal. 
ONLY A LEAF. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Only a leaf, but it grew for me 

At the homestead old, on the gateway tree; 
Through lovely spring time and summer fair, 
Lightly it waved in the mountain air; 

And when autumn came like a misty dream, 
Soft purpling over each hill and stream, 
O’er this fragile leaf swept a passion-spell 
Where a wordless story is pictured well. 
Rich-veined and spotted with gold so bright, 
And its tips illumined with crimson light; 
‘Tis Apollo's signal, in dot and line, 
Displaying the Frost King’s counter-sign. 


But its tale is not of the fields of blue, 

That the fair and far-off stars look through, 
From a region of blessedness and bliss 
Exceeding the happiest hopes of this. 

The story for me, leads through memory-ways 
And the ehadows of long-gone yesterdays, 

And sweet is the thought that the grief of then 
Can never approach my heart again, 

And I smile serenely to find the truth 

That, in place of the vanishing visions of youth, 
The joys of life’s autumn have come to be 

Like the picture fair on the leaf I see. 

Where the flush of the spring time that passed away, 
The glow of the summer that would not stay 
Shine peerless now;—they were not delayed 
*Till the fitting page should be ready made, 

And spring time’s blossoms and summer’s green 
Be over-matched by the autumn sheen. 


My life, I know, on the Infinite Shore 

Is a fluttering leaf, no less, no more; 

But ’tis something, at last, for there impressed 

It keeps what of all it has found the best; 

For joy has left traces, as pure gold bright, 

And faith shows the streakings of dawning light, 
And the fragile leaflet traced line by line 

Waits calmly the death-angel’s counter-sign. 
Dublin, Wayne Co., Ind. 








A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


Many readers of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
must have seen with surprise, as I did, last 
week, the announcement that this publica- 
tion now enters on its tenth year. Ten 
years is commonly reckoned a long life for 
a reformatory periodical; aud it is far be- 
yond the longevity attained by any previous 
organ of this particular movement. This 
must of itself be counted a success. Ellery 
Channing says of human beings 

“The greatest yet is he who still liveson.” 
And this is emphatically true of newspapers. 
One is often struck with the interest inspir- 
ed by even the earlier volumes of any peri- 
odical that is still published, as compared 
with the dust which soon gathers over all 
the series of one that is discontinued. A 
bound volume of the Galazy or the Riverside 
Magazine for instance, seems already much 
remoter than a bound volume of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for the same year; and yet were 
the Atlantic discontinued or merged, the 
same atmosphere of distance would soon 
gather round that. 

It is something, therefore, that the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL now enters on its tenth 
year. With what constant labors and occa- 
sional sacrifices this result has been achiev- 
ed, the public does not know; and indeed 
my personal share in them has been so 
small that I hardly know the details for 
myself. But the public may rest assured 
that no ordinary amount of energy and pa- 
tient purpose has gone into the life-blood of 
the Woman’s JourRNAL; and there have 
been times when hands weaker or less 
steady would have let it fall. This can prop- 
erly be said here, for I have never been, for 
4 single day, one of the editors of the Jour- 
NAL, and my sole personal connection with 
it, beyond an occasional suggestion, has 
deen in these weekly editorial contributions. 
(n these, to be sure, 1 have had many of 





the satisfactions of editorship, with few of 
its pains. 

A public speaker, if a sensible person, likes 
an occasional response from his audience, 
even if only of dissent; for this proves, first, 
that they are awake, and secondly, that he 
himself is. It has always been claimed as a 
merit in Dr. Clarke’s‘‘Sex in Education” that 
so mapy books were written in reply to it; 
and some of my articles that have given me 
most satisfaction have achieved this by 
bringing out public and frivate dissent. Not 
that this proved them either right or wrong 
but it proved them to have been carefully 
read, and by intelligent and wide-awake crit 
ics; and this is the great desideratum. Con- 
sidering the haste with which these editorials 
are sometimes written—haste is never a de- 
cent apology, in case of a book, but it is 
sometimes inevitable in journalism—I am 
glad to have been so rarely convicted of se 
rious unfairness or misstatement. 

Perhaps the most important testimony 
given by these papers to the cause they ad- 
vocate may be found, after all, in their 
number and their unbroken continuity. It 
certainly never occurred to me, at the be- 
ginning, that either they or the JouRNAL 
itself would last so long. That I should 
with so little effort find material for nine 
years of weekly writing; should almost al- 
ways be furnished with several subjects in 
advance; should never find myself, so to 
speak, pumped dry, this seems to me a very 
strong argument in favor of what is called 
‘the Woman Movement.” And I do honest- 
ly urge those who regard the whole agita- 
tion as abnormal or ephemeral,—and those 
who know me to be, in the other affairs of 
life, a person of ordinary common-sense— 
to consider the importance of this testimo- 
ny. An eminently successful lawyer, with- 
drawing from practice in his prime, once 
gave it to me as his reason that law was a 
mere system of traditions and that there 
was not in it enough of food for thought to 
occupy an educated intellect for a single 
hour. I never supposed his view to be cor- 
rect; ut it certainly is some proof of the 
fertility of a theme when one can write 
upon its various aspects, week in and week 
out, for nine successive years. 1 know that 
the fertility does not in this case lie in the 
brain itself, for I have often applied that 
organ to subjects which seemed at first 
sight quite as promising, and have found it 
in the condition of a squeezed orange in a 
tenth part of the time. 

Every year it has seemed to me that after 
another year I should retire; but this has 
never been from any prospective exhaus- 
tion, but from a very different cause. I 
have had two different fears; one of repe- 
tition,—a thing which is inevitable after 
such long writing, and must simply be for- 
given;—and the other of growing opinion- 
ated and arrogant, and of “‘laying down the 
law.” This is the besetting sin of the edi- 
torial writer asof thesermonizer in pulpits; 
and whoever is thoroughly convicted in his 
own conscience, on that subject, ought to 
stop writing. There is also the danger of 
unconsciously falling into a patronizing tone. 
In the delightful burlesque of ‘‘Pinafore”’ 
the admiral cautions the captain; ‘‘Do not 
patronize; I trust you never patronize the 
British sailor!” If aman, writing editorials 
on the rights and duties of women, is ever 
betrayed into doing them, individually or 
collectively, injustice, he may be forgiven; 
but if he ever is betrayed into patronizing 
them, they ought to deal with him in the 
gradation of discipline provided by the old 
Harvard College statute-book — ‘‘First, 
friendly caution and warning; second, sol- 
emn admonition; third, Expulsion.” 

The readers of this JourNAL will admit 
that I have taken up very little time, these 
nine years, with anything in the way of per- 
sonal controversy, and have especially avoid- 
ed prolonged debates, and replies to rejoind- 
ers to remarks. I have in return to thank 
them for sparing me the need of such con- 
troversy and for fortifying me with facts, 
suggestions, illustrations and reproofs. None 
of these can come too abundantly, so long 
as it is not required that they should be 
answered in print. Careful critics will ob- 
serve that I have often availed myself of 
their counsels, long after receiving them; 
and have sometimes touched a matter indi- 
rectly where it was not handled directly. 
After all, the best reward of a reformer is 
in the conscious sympathy of other reform- 
ers who hold up his hands. If he has this 
constant support, he can easily wait with 
patience for positive successes. Miss Mar- 
tineau tells us that Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
reformed more abuses than any man of his 
day, yet voted in the minority three times 
out of four; and we must all be prepared, 
as reformers, to pay for a few great final 
victories by a great many preliminary de- 
feats. ?. w. & 





ON A FILE OF SANITARY COMMISSION 
BULLETINS. 





Among the treasures of our library we 
count a file of Sanitary Commission Bulle- 
tins, from December 1863, to August 1865, 
inclusive. I like to pull them over occa- 
sionally, refreshing my memory of the good 
work done by the women of the North in 
those sorrowful but heroic years. As I turn 
the pages aslip of paper flutters to the floor. 
It is closely printed on one side, and is one 
of the monthly reports of the New England 
Women’s Auxiliary Association, signed by 
the ever-honored name of Abby W. May. 

In the closing address of the Central Com- 
mittee to the branch uid societies, we find 
this: ‘‘lt is not too much to say that the 
army of women at home has fully matched 
in patriotism and sacrifice the army of men 
in the field.” But patriotism and a readi- 
ness to sacrifice herself for her country, 
does not entitle Woman to a share in its 
government. It seems that she alone may 
vote who can fight. If those citizens only 
may vote who are able to back their vote 
with a gun (or whatever warlike utensil hap- 
pens to be in vogue) it follows that those 
who can thus fight, are entitled to vote. 
There are then women iu the United States 
who may claim the ballot upon this ground. 
Their names figure in the police reports. 
They can back any proposition they choose 
to make, vi et armis. Thereis nota shadow 
of doubt that they are good fighters. 

Among the illustrations in Stanley's 
“Through the Dark Continent,” is one of 
the Emperor Mtesa drilling his Amazons. 
They stand erect, shoulder to shoulder, 
soldier-like. Should Uganda ever become a 
republic, certainly these women should vote. 

Must we begin to learn our lesson back- 
ward? Is physical courage mightier than 
moral courage? A thousand times no! 

“Heroic males the country bears, 

But daughters give up more than sons; 
Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with your guns 
And take your heaven at once. 
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President.” A ir frail humanity 
that so often forgets to ‘“‘listen while it may, 
for the few voices, and watch for the few 
lamps, which God has toned and lighted, 
to charm and to guide us, that we may not 
learn their sweetness by their silence, nor 
their light by their decay.” 

In this number we meet the six little girls 
who originated the ‘Little Acorn Fair” 
which netted four thousand dollars to the 
commission. And all through the Bulletins 
we catch glimpses of single figures out of 
that grand army of little folks, who sup- 
plemented with such charming abandon the 
work of their elders; the little girl who 
gave her dried butterflies; the three sisters 
who gave up sugar for the soldiers; the 
sunny, unkempt ‘‘Matches” with his gift of 
dirty scrip, and the curly-heided Dot who 
confided to the visitor at Garden Fair that 
they ‘‘had dot twenty-fee dollars.” 

“Bless the children!” I was about to say, 
but I pause, dismayed—Alas! they are no 
longer children, They are hopelessly grown 
up. Let us hope they retain their generous 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Whata pity to think,” said 
James Elia, while looking at the Eton boys 
at play, ‘‘that these fine vigorous lads in a 
few years will all be changed into frivolous 
members of Parliament!” 

In No. 3 we find the account of the great 
North Western Fair, of which it is impos- 
sible to read to-day with eyes undimmed. 
But the part fullest of interest to me is that 
which tells us of the Lake County delega- 
tion of farmers. They brought one hun- 
dred wagon loads of farm produce, and, 
runs the story in parenthesis (‘‘many of 
these men had their wives with them on the 
loads”)—We may be sure that the women 
on these farms did their part faithfully, for 
do we not read in No. 16, how certain farm- 
er’s wives in Wisconsin, having exhausted 
their own stores in giving, begged wheat of 
the farmers for twenty or thirty miles 
around, until they had nearly five hundred 
bushels for the granary of the Commission? 

The farmers’ wives of the great North- 
west and of New England are akin, and 
they come of right royal stock. Mrs. Liv- 
ermore tells us, in Bulletin No. 12, how she 
found them working in the fields; so many 
men had joined the army there were not 
enough left to gather in the harvest. This 

















reminds one of a passage in the letters of 
Abigail Adams, wherein she writes her hus- 
band that if many more men are drafted, 





the women will be obliged to harvest, and 
though she thinks she may succeed very 
well with the corn, she should make a very 
poor figure at digging potatoes. 

It was my fortune to be in a farming com- 
munity of less than five hundred inhabit- 
ants, at the time when the women formed 
their Aid Society, and I was present at the 
first meeting. At the hour named in the 
call, over fifty had gathered in the Town- 
house. Most of these women had done a 
hard forenoon’s work, cooked the family 
Ginner and washed the dishes before com- 
ing, and many of them had walked a mile 
or two. They promptly organized, and 
worked till the close of the war, sending 
their contributions regularly, and overcom- 
ing obstacles with a quiet persistent purpose. 

There were not wanting sad hearts among 
them. I remember well, one bright Sun- 
day morning as I walked down the aisle of 
the little church, Mrs. 8. met me with out- 
stretched hands and a burst of heart-rend- 
ing sobs. The news of the death of her 
only son in the hospital had reached her the 
night before. But she was a woman of kin- 
dred spirit to the mother whose only sen 
was a prisoner at Andersonville. She went 
down to Annapolis one day, when there was 
to be an arrival of prisoners, to find him: 

‘‘Have you seen my George?” she asked 
of a comrade. 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘I saw George 
carried out of Andersonville prison dead.’’ 

“Oh, no! George can’t be dead! My 
George can’t be dead!” cried the unbeliev- 
ing mother-heart. 

And as the ghastly, ghostly company 
crept feebly by, she eagerly scanned each 
face; but she found not George. 

Then, as the dead were borne on, she lift- 
ed the sheet from each quiet face, but still 
she found not George. 

At last, turning away, she said, ‘‘Well, it 
is no matter. They are all Georges to me, 
and instead of grieving and lamenting I will 
go into these hospitals and take care of 
them, just as I would of George.” 

Was there a braver heart in the Union 
Army? What were shot and shell to the 
memory of ason starved at Andersonville? 

‘I never expected my boys would return 
to me unbarmed,” said another mother, 
“but 1 never dreamed one of them would 
be starved to death.” 

And here, attached to Bulletin No. 21, is 
a plan of Andersonville, that accursed spot, 
with its fetid swamp, its dead line, its brist- 
ling cannon without, over whose entrance 
might well have been placed the inscription 
Virgil saw upon Dante’s hell. 

**All hope abandon, ye who enter in!" 

The very memory sickens, as it recalls 
the vile, the nameless horrors of the place— 
the legitimate fruit of barbaric slavery. 

During all these years at which we have 
glanced, Woman’s work was not limited to 
the fireside. She was busy in fairs, in con- 
cert-rooms, in a variety of public entertain- 
ments whereby to raise funds for the Com- 
mission. She was found at sanitary rooms, 
in hospitals, by the battle-fields, in tents, 
waiting with supplies as the trains of 
wounded were carried by. At Annapolis 
to greet the returning prisoner; pleading in 
crowded houses in behalf of the soldier; 
everywhere where a good word was to be 
spoken, or a good deed done, Woman was 
found, and we catch no hint that she was 
out of place. It has been reserved for a later 
time, when these women have asked for a 
share in the government of the country they 
helped to save, to admonish them to keep 
to their special domestic duties, and to ad- 
vise them, through aspiring youngsters as 
well as white-haired sages, of the limits of 
feminine delicacy! 

Experience has long since proved that 
participation in public affairs does not un- 
fit women for domestic life. Common sense 
suggests that it gives added zest to the 
“sweet security” of home. 

Harriet Martineau is an apt illustration of 
this truth. Rarely has there been a woman 
who has taken a more active part in questions 
relating to the science of government; and 
yet amid all the stir and brilliant success of 
her long life, she clung to her home-life. 
We know all about “The Knoll,” from the 
buying of the field to the day when she en- 
tered in with her faithful handmaidens. 
She keenly enjoyed the details of domestic 
life; its very monotony was dear to her. 
She writes understandingly of domestic ser- 
vice, and is heartily interested in the weight 
of her pigs, and the welfare of her chicks. 

Nevertheless, the very next opponent of 
Woman Suffrage I meet, will tell me how 
utterly irreconcilable is the performance of 
public duties (voting more especially) with 
the special ends (giving a list of those ends 

as they are fixed in his or her mind) for 
which Woman was created—Eheu! 

Melrose, Dec. 27. F. A. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Heven Rica, of Brasher Falls, is 
lecturing in St. Lawrence Co., New York, 
on ‘*Temperance.” 

Mrs. H. O. Hovueuton gave a reception 
for Miss Celia Thaxter at her residence in. 
Cambridge, Friday evening of last week. 

MADAME ANDERSON, who is walking in 
Brooklyn, has completed 1044 of the 2700 
quarter miles she is trying to walk in 27 
quarter hours. 

Miss NeLuie F. Baxt, of East Cambridge 
Mass., was organist at the solemn High 
Mass celebrated in the prison at Concord on 
Christmas Day. 

Miss Mary L. Boorn has receptions 
every Saturday evening at her new home on 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York, and a choice 
literary set may usually be found there. 

Mrs. Wolcott, widow of Gen. Wolcott, 
at one time Attorney General of Onio, and 
only sister of the late Secretary of War, 
Edwin M. Stanton, is to receive a clerkship 
in the War Department. She is an aged 
lady. 

Miss May Crory, the eldest daughter of 
Jennie June, a pretty girl of nineteen, made 
her debut at the Fifth-Avenue Theater last 
Monday night as Meenie in “Rip Van Win- 
kle.” She appeared well, and had a re- 
markable reception for a young girl in such 
a subordinate part. 


Mrs. Harpy, of Boston, lectured before 
the Cambridge Woman’s Union, on Friday, 
December 20, on the subject of ‘“Voice Cul- 
ture.” She presented the subject in a very 
interesting manner, and at the close gave ua 
recitation. The ladies of the Union pro 
pose to form aclass, with Mrs. Hardy as 
teacher, for the purpose of studying the 
physiological culture of the voice. 





Miss Epmonra Lewis, the well-known 
colored American sculptor, was given a re- 
ception by the colored citizens of New York, 
in Shiloh Presbyterian Church, Thursday 
evening. She unveiled a life-size bust of 
John Brown, her own work. the bust being 
presented to the Rev. Henry Highland Gar-* 
net, the veteran colored abolitionist. Miss 
Lewis will soon return to her work in Rome. 


Miss SARAH CLARKE, the artist, sister of 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, has given his 
Sunday School a painting of the great 
gnarled old tree, beneath which Mary is said 
to have rested in the flight into Egypt. It 
is one of the rather dreary eastern land- 
scapes, but painted with the sentiment that 
such scenes need, and a more charming 
Christmas present could not have been made 
to them. 


Miss Mary A. Prriiips recently made 
application for admission into the chief 
Methodist Episcopal school of Theology in 
the Northwest, at Evansville, Ill. The pro- 
fessors looked with disfavor upon her, but 
she has proved herself so much of a student, 
and has given so much promise that they 
have decided to allow her to graduate, which 
she is nearly ready to do. She is said to be 
the first of her sex to take a degree in @ 
Methodist seminary. 


Mrs. A. J. Dunrway, visiting the frontier 
villages of far-off Oregon, finds the usual 
quota of ‘“‘men-supported” women, in Wal- 
la Walla, engaged in makinga living. ‘‘The 
two Mrs. Millicans, Mrs. Hessey and Mrs. 
Blemett are among the dress-makers, and 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Schnebly deal in 
millinery (the latter quite extensively), in 
addition to their work in the dress-making 
line, in which they each keep a goodly num- 
ber of ladies employed asday labotérs. Mrs. 
J. Bauer, one of the most intelligent ladies 
she has ever met anywhere, has several 
classes in French and other branches, with 
which she is succeeding admirably. Many 
ladies are keeping boarders and lodgers, and 
many others are doing plain sewing to eke 
out their incomes and get a little spending 
money independently.” 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart has recently mani- 
fested her kind feeling toward the Jews by 
offering to send two sums of $500 each, and 
one of $250, to three of the Jewish charita 
ble institutions of N. Y. Itis a pity she 
did not act personally on her kind thought, 
leaving Judge Hilton, for once, in the back- 
ground. Had she done so, it is probable 
her gifts would have been accepted with 
thanks. But the Israelites, a proud-spirited 
people, cannot forget the slight put upon 
their race by Judge Hilton’s well remem- 
bered edict closing the Grand Union Hotel 
to them, two summers since. They have 
refused the donations, and without openly 
impugning the motive of the offer, yet by 
hinting its possible bearing on Jewish cus- 
tom at the great Tenth Street store, have 
let him understand that they have no pleas- 
ure iu his offerings, burnt or otherwise, 
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THE GIRL OF THE CRISIS. 


BY WALTER SMITH. 








Broken, and crushed, and sad, 
Father comes home at night; 
Rogues have stript him of all that he had, 
And his hair is thin and white; 
Bravely he toils all the day, 
And thinks that we do not see 
flis heart in his mouth, when he looks the way 
Of mother and Winnie and me. 


Work with the hand or the head, 
With needle, or broom, or quill, 
Daily work for my daily bread, 
Work I must have, and I will. 
I have youth and hea‘th and brains— 
They said I was clever at school; 
Others are earning their honest gains, 
And why should I sit here and pule? 


I know that he does not care 
For the coat that is no more new, 
Or the dingy house, or the scanty fare, 
If he could but pay all men their due; 
Bat it pains him to think that we 
May not lounge in our easy-chairs, 
With music, and novel, and afternoon tea, 
And gossip of others’ affairs. 


Oh, if he only just knew 
How weary I was of all that! 
How I longed for a life that was earnest and true, 
And some useful work to be at! 
I heed not what people may say, 
All the bondage of fashion I scorn; 
To bring girls up in that idiot way— 
It were better;they never,were born. 


But what can I do? I could teach; 
But scores will be eager to try, 

With their music, and German, and French, and each 
Far better to do it than I; 

I had nice nimble fingers of old 
For trimming a bonnet or gown; 

But now folks will find better use for their gold 
Than to flaunt in gay dress about town. 


I know I could tidy a room, 
And give it a ladylike look; 

And I'm almost sure I could handle a broom, 
And iren a little, and cook; 

But I must be at home every night 
To kiss and plague him awhile, 

And comb the old hair that is thin now, and white, 
And send him to bed with a emile. 

Work! O dear, what can I do? 
I hurt my soft hand, and it bled, 

And I wish it were roughened and blietered, too, 
If it would only win me my bread; 

Yet I shrink from the girls at the mill; 
I watched them last nightin the dark 

Coming out, and it emote my weak heart with a chill; 
But I could be a telegraph clerk. 


Sick! I am weary ‘and’sick, 
Ever fretting for something to do; 

Oh, wouldn’t I work my nails to the quick. 
Father and mother, for you? 

Ye are dearer than ever to me, 
So meek, and gentle, and brave; 

But your shadows grow long, and I seem to see 
Them creeping out close to a grave. 


Work with hand or with head, 
With broom, or needle, or quill, 
Daily work for my daily bread, 
@Any true work that you will! 
Oh, just for a week to have toiled, 
And to give him my wages, and kiss, 
Saying,‘‘Father,desr father, my hands may be soiled, 
But my heart is purer for this.” 
— Edinburg Scotsman. 














For the Woman's Jonrnal. 


THE IRONY OF CHARITY. 


BY CELESTF M. A. WINSLOW. 

“] have heard of ‘the irony of fate,’ but 
that is what I should call the irony of char- 
ity,” said Mr. Meritt, dropping his morning 
newspaper with an expression of disap- 
proval. 

‘‘What is it?” queried his wife, glancing 
up from the gloves she was carefully mend- 
ing. 

“Only this; John Closem made scores of 
widows poor during his" business life,—yes, 
and I might say scores of poor widows; 
and now that he has gone where he has no 
further use for the money wrung from them, 
he leaves a portion of his vast property for 
the purpose of establishing a ‘A Home for 
Indigent Widows!’ He might with more 
propriety have named it a Home for Indig- 
nant Widows.” 

“T should think so,” replied Mrs. Meritt, 
a bright flush for the moment suffusing her 
pale cheeks; ‘‘don’t you suppose those poor 
women would have preferred to keep their 
precious homes, if never so plain, with their 
children around them,rather than to surren- 
der them for the purpose of swelling the 
sum required to build a ‘spiendid but cheer- 
less abode, where they can have the poor 
privilege of living apart from their loved 
ones?” 

“Oh, Closem had no nonsensical sentiment 
about him; ‘Business is business,’ was his 
motto; he never forbore to foreclose a mort- 
gage the moment it become due; he never 
was known to give a poor man or woman a 
month’s rent. He did not hesitate to take 
the last dollar from any one who was so un- 
fortunate as to become indebted to him. 
And not a few men have despaired and died 
because of his unrelenting hardness; and 
one, at least, I know to have been driven to 
suicide by his remorseless exactions. His 
wife is to-day an inmate of an insane asy- 
Jum, and his children are scattered among 
strangers. And yet, Closem was considered 
a Christian gentleman, in his own circle; he 
gave liberally to his church, and to many 
of the philanthropic enterprises of the day. 
And now he is almost canonized for his 
munificent charities!” 

‘It has always been incomprehensible to 
me, how men, even, who.are undoubtedly 
benevolent in other ways, can manifest so 
little of the ‘milk of human kindness’ in 
their dealings with each other. How is it 
possible for such to willingly reduce their 





unfortuosts brothers to penury?) And why 
should a ‘xn ‘ake the last dollar from one 
whore fa si’y are ina suffering condition, 
simply bee.u» 1 ‘sdue him, and then hand 
that same dollar to some charitable society, 


who will return it, at length, to that identi- 
cal family?” 

“There is no reason in the world, only 
that he has the selfish satisfaction of being 
regarded as a man of benevolence, while 
his private benefactions might remain un- 
noticed.” 

“Oh, but how many hearts would bless 
him,” sighed Mrs. Meritt, ‘if only——” 

‘Well, this world is a little queer, yet; 
but I must be off and try to raise some 
money, or we shal: be in a desperate situa 
tion ourselves;’ and Mr. Meritt, hastily 
threw on his overcoat and opened the door. 

“You don’t think Mr. Grandly will make 
us any trouble?” anxiously questioned his 
wife. 

“Tt is hard to tell; we will hope for the 
best,” but Mr. Meritt went out with a cloud 
upon his brow which revealed a mind far 
from at ease. 

Mrs. Meritt wrung her hands tightly to- 
gether fora moment, and then leoked up 
with a smile as the two younger children 
came in for mother’s finishing touch before 
going to school. 

“Mamma, my shoes are coming out at 
the toes,” exclaimed the little girl; ‘‘I must 
have a new pair right away.” 

“They don’t look half as bad as my hat,” 
interposed Will; ‘‘the boys all laugh at it 
now, and | ain’t going to stand it much 
longer!” and the young gentleman strode 
across the room with an air of offended dig- 
nity. 

“Wait afew days, my darlings,” entreated 
the pained mother; ‘‘papais trying to make 
arrangements so that he will not be so press- 
ed for money; and all you can do is to bear 
it as patiently as possible now.” 

“Why, I should think we were getting to 
be poor folks!” indignantly exclaimed Will; 
‘‘we don’t have anything new, now-a-days, 
and you've sent the girl away, and Nellie 
has given up her music lesson; and I’m 
sure we never have arything nice to eat any 
more!” 

‘Well, my dear,” and Mrs. Meritt’s soft 
little laugh rippled cheerily out, ‘‘if the 
lack of money constitutes poverty, then we 
are certainly ‘poor folks’ just now; but we 
hope for better times, you know.” 

“You will be late, if you do not hurry,” 
warned a sweet voice from the adjoining 
room. The young girl who entered had a 
brilliant flush on her pretty cheeks, and her 
brown curls fell softly over her graceful 
shoulders. She looped them suddenly up, 
however, in a bewildering mass at the back 
of her shapely head, and clasping her dainty 
hands in a half playful, half despairing 
manner, appealed to her mother in this 
wise: 

“What in the world am Ito get up for 
dinner, to-day, mother? If 1 decide upon 
any dish, I find that we lack certainly one 
indispensable ingredient. Oh, these cook- 
books are splendid, aren’t they?—but, you 
must always ‘first catch your hare!’ That 
isthe trouble, they don’t give any definite 
information with regard to that! We 
haven't a bit of meat in the house, and 
papa said we must do without marketing 
to-day, for he would not run in debt, and 
it would take every cent he could get to 
meet some horrid bil] or other! And those 
children come home from school in a half- 
starved condition, but not so hungry that 
they can be contented with a crust.” 

“I don’t know but they will be obliged to 
come to that yet,” sighed Mrs. Meritt; we 
have been so unfortunate of late; and 
everything looks very dark.” 

“Oh, its dreadful to think of! and yet, we 
read so often that nobody ever need come 
to want in this country. Do they forget, I 
wonder, that there are such things as fire, 
and flood, and sickness, and villainous part- 
ners, and broken banks, and so on, ad injfi- 
nitum ?” and Miss Nellie tied on‘her kitchen 
apron with unnecessary energy. “If I 
could only do something,” she added in a 
despairing voice; ‘‘but you are not able to 
do the housework alone, and what would 
become of you all if I went away? And 
then, what could I do? That is the ques- 
tion.” : 

But it was a question which had often 
been discussed, and the young girl did not 
wait to consider it then. She insisted that 
her mother—whose health had been failing 
of late—should remain quiet, while she ac- 
complished the necessary work about the 
house, and skillfully prepared ‘‘something 
out of nothing” for the noonday meal. 

It was late in the afternoon, when Nellie 
came down stairs ready to receive ‘morning 
calls.” ‘I found so much that needed to 
be done,” she said to her mother, apologet- 
ically. ‘There, Mrs. Grandly’s carriage is 
at the door now,—I wonder what she wants 
this time; you know she never calls unless 
she is out on a begging expedition! And 
she will be sure to tell us we are so cosy!” 
The sweet voice was capable of sarcasm. 

Mrs. Grandly swept gracefully in, and ac- 
cepting a proffered easy-chair, threw a rap- 
id glance around the sunny sitting-room. 

“Oh, how cosy you are!” she exclaimed 
lightly; ‘‘and your color is just as lovely as 
ever, Miss Nellie,” and then, with the con- 
summate tact of a woman of society, she 














turned to Mrs. Meritt without observing the 
confusion of the young girl. : 

“I hope you are improving rapidly,” she 
said with polite concern; ‘1 have called 
to-day,” drawing outa dainty pencil and 
card, ‘‘to see what you desire to do toward 
the present we are getting up for our dear 
Dr. Dudley. We feel that we must express 
our appreciation of his splendid sermons, 
and his devoted pastoral labors; it is to be 
very elegant indeed, a really fine silver ser- 
vice. I know you will consider it a privi- 
lege to do your share; we desire to make it 
quite a general thing, you see; even those 
who can ouly contribute a small sum can 
feel an interest in the gift.” 

“I believe our pastor has a very complete 
table service already,” suggested Mrs. Meritt. 

“Oh, certainly, an antique affair, very 
valuable, of course, as an heirloom; but, 
then, it doesn’t express our affection. And 
really, where any one is so luxuriously situ- 
ated as Dr. Dudley, it istdifficult to decide 
upon anything else—one can never have too 
much silver, you know.” 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you; no one 
appreciates Dr. Dudley more than I do; but 
Iam compelled to deny myself the luxury 
of giving to any such object at present, the 
times are so unprecedentedly hard,” and 
Mrs. Meritt sighed unconsciously. 

“Oh, LI assure you, I feel the depressing 
influence of the times myself! Why, I have 
actually had this silk turned and made over 
instead of buying a new carriage dress! It 
took my dressmaker a week to manage it; 
but then one must practice self-denial in 
order to give. We certainly can expect no 
reward in another world if we are unwilling 
to make sacrifices in this.” And Mrs. 
Grandly drew her six-button kids a trifle 
higher, and looked the picture of saintly 
self-denial from under a twenty-five dollar 
bonnet. 

“I am obliged to practice abnegation in a 
different way, Mrs. Grandly, and I cannot 
allow myself to yield to any generous im- 
pulses while my husband is burdened with 
debt, especially as my family needs every 
dollar he can spare.” And the speaker's 
quiet dignity precluded the possibility of 
further discussion. 

“‘Oh, if you positively decline; but I have 
met with such excellent success that it did 
not occur to me you could feelin that way!” 
and Mrs. Grandly made her adieux with 
considerable coolness, 

Every vestige of Nellie’s ‘‘lovely color” 
had disappeared when she closed the door 
after their fashionable visitor, and stood be- 
fore her mother. 

‘‘Now she has set us down for nobodies, 
without reservation!” she said, in a passion 
of pained sensibilities; ‘‘l don’t think she 
will come again very soon! I wish I had 
told her that this rug conceals a hole in the 
carpet, and that your loungeis covered with 
one of papa’s old dressing-gowns; that I 
made those vases out of lJamp-chimnies, and 
the brackets of cigar-boxes; and that the 
plastering is so loose in that corner, we don’t 
dare go under it for fear of having crushed 
craniums, but that we can’t have it remedied 
because it would take a little money!” 

‘There, my love, stop and take breath,” 
said Mrs. Meritt, a sudden smile lighting 
her saddened face, ‘‘you ought to be glad 
to have any one consider our rooms ‘cosy,’ 
when it is your own work principally, that 
brightens them.” 

‘‘Well, mamma, if I were a rich banker’s 
wife, I’d give the minister a silver set my- 
self, if I pleased; but I wouldn’t go around 
coaxing dollars and quarters out of people 
who have a bard time to supply their fami- 
lies with decent food and clothing.” 

“She doesn’t suppose that of us, you 
know,” with a little groan. 

“She can discern at least that our style of 
living is not luxurious.” 

‘We must guard particularly against un- 
charitable thoughts now that our purse has 
become so uncharitable,”’ said Mrs. Meritt, 
softly. ‘‘But itis true, as I was reading 
the other day, that it is not the common 
poor who have the hardest time ‘in this 
world; it is those who have a position to 
maintain, and of whom something is ex- 
pected in the way of keeping it up, but 
who have little or nothing for the purpose, 
and who actually suffer for the necessaries 
of life while supposed to be enjoying at 
least some portion of its luxuries.” 

**Yes indeed, the poor who have no bar- 
riers of pride to be burned away can earn 
their few dollars in any possible kind of 
labor and can enjoy spending them, as far 
as they go. And the rich, who fall sudden- 
ly, know nothing of the long drawn agony 
of those who struggle year after year, prac- 
ticing the most rigid economies, and _ nar- 
rowing themselves down until they become 
perfect nonentities! It’s killing you, mam- 
ma, I can see that!” And Nellie suddenly 
covered her face with her hands and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

They were not the first ones, and certain. 
ly not the last the young girl should shed 
for a similar reason. The days grew dark- 
er and darker for that unfortunate family; 
disappointments met them at every turn, 
disasters followed every effort with surpris- 
ing certainty; repeated failures finally 
crushed out all hope yet lingering in the 
heart of the distracted husband and father. 
He entered the house one day and dropping 
helplessly into a chair, rested his burning 





brow upon his icy hands, while a man’s ag- 
onizing tears trickled through his fingers. 

“Tt is all over!” he said at last, in answer 
to the distressed inquiries of his wife and 
daughter; ‘‘Mr. Grandly will foreclose the 
mortgage on this house positively on Satur- 
day; I have done everything 1 can,—there 
is nothing more to be tried!” 

Oh, those pained hearts, how they quiver- 
ed with anguish! 

Mrs. Meritt fell back upon the lounge 
witha moan. ‘‘Don’t say so!” she cried, 
‘there must be some way of escape! Yes, 
there is one more attempt to be made,— 
bring me my writing materials, Nellie; the 
time has come when I must lay aside all 
pride and appeal once more to Aunt Chil- 
lingly. She may be induced to open her 
heart and give or lend us the necessay 
amount. Her reply can reach us Friday 
noon. Make haste, Nellie, child!” 

Mr. Meritt looked up with a quavering 
gleam of hope in his eyes. ‘‘You can try;” 
he said, ‘‘if she would only let the mortgage 
be transferred to her, but I fear—” 

‘‘Not a word! we must hope!” cried his 
wife. And Mrs. Meritt wrote, as only a 
suffering woman could do, to the widow of 
her mother’s only brother. She appealed 
for the loan of one thousand dollars, which 
sum she said would relieve them from their 
present sore distress and restore to them the 
happiness they had not known for years. 
She knew, that, if the one terrible weight 
were removed, Mr. Meritt’s mind would 
recover its former elasticity, and success 
would crown his endeavors. She referred 
to their strict economies and assurec her 
aunt that it was through no fault or_extrav- 
agance of himself or family that her hus- 
band’s business efforts had proved so signal 
a failure. 

The letter was sent, with many prayers 
and heart-flutterings of mingled hope and 
fear. Aunt Chillingly was childless; she 
had no nearer relatives, and could not ex- 
pect to live many years longer. She was 
utterly indifferent to them now, but, some 
years before, Mrs. Meritt had cared for her 
during a long illness and fancied she dis- 
cerned some flickering spark of affection 
even underneath her aunt’s frigid demeanor. 
But she had ventured subsequently to solic- 
ita favor, and forthwith Aunt Chillingly 
congealed into an unresponsive statue. 

“I know I failed once, and declared that 
I would never so humble myself again,” 
said Mrs. Meritt to her husband, ‘‘but pride 
and poverty do not go well together; and 
then I have always cherished a lingering 
hope that Aunt Chillingly would perform 
an act of justice at last. She is perfectly 
well aware that a portion of that property 
would have been mine, had it not been for 
grandfather's unreasonable hatred of my 
father, which caused him to leave all his 
fortune to his son, and not one penny to 
my mother; and she knows that she was a 
poor girl when uncle married her, and has 
lived in luxury ever since. How can she 
have the heart to refuse me now?" 

Yet the intervening days were fraught 
with an anxiety too deep for utterance; the 
Meritt family moved silently about the 
house, even noisy Will and prattling Grace 
succumbing to the paralyzing influence of 
suspense. Friday noon at last arrived. Mr. 
Meritt hastily entered the house and threw 
an unopened letter into his wife’s lap. Then 
he sat down with the air of a man awaiting 
his death-sentence. Mrs. Meritt pressed 
her hand over her heart and gazed helpless- 
ly upon the fateful envelope. 

“TI cannot open it!’ she murmured. And 
Nellie tremblingly drew out the missive 
It contained no enclosure of any kind. With 
beating heart the young girl read:— 

DeraR NIEcE:—I1 am sorry your husband’s 
affairs are in such asad condition. It’s a 
pity men can’t keep out of debt. It will be 
impossible for me to help him in any way, 
as my property is all in just the right shape 
and | intend to keep it so. You will see 
the necessity for this, when I tell you that 
my healthis not at all good, and conse. 
quently we don’t know what may happen 
at any time. The only way is to be pre- 
pared. 

I never did intend to have my money 
scattered around in small sums, and be lost 
right of; I design to leave it, entire, to some 
object where it will accomplish the most 
good. AsI have no near relatives of my 
own, I suppose no one wili be disappointed. 

Yours in Christian love, 
JANET CHILLINGLY. 

P. S. I send you by express a few 
things for your children, and a cloak which 
I have only worn two winters, and which 
you can perhaps make use of without much 
alteration, if you are not particular about 
the fashion. 

Nellie dropped the letter upon the floor 
and stood pale and trembling with excite- 
ment. Mrs. Meritt fell back upon the 
lounge with a moan of bitter disap point- 
ment; and Mr. Meritt sat fora time like 
one who had received a cruel blow. 

“I expect no more than that; and yet, I 
did not know,” he said at length; “but it 
is just the way,—if a man once begins to 
g0 down hill, every one is ready to give 
him another push. If I had been utterly 
unscrupulous and regardless of everybody’s 


Tights but my own, I might have been 


worth my thousands too. But I have been 
so conscientious, or soft-hearted, or some- 
thing, that I couldn’t take all a poor widow 
possessed even to satisfy my just dues, and 
so I have lost; and instead of being blessed 





in other ways, why, no one has thought 
any more of me for that,—I don’t give big 
parties and champagne suppers, and why 
should they assist me? And I don’t see 
that the Lord shows any particular partial. 
ity either!” 

“Oh, don’t talk in that dreadful way!” 
begged his wife. ‘Some day, don’t you 
know, it will all be made right.” 

“Oh, that bell!” cried Nellie, aghast, 
‘*how can we see anybody to-day! But we 
must, for itis Dr. Dudley!” and hastily dry- 
ing her tearful eyes, and actually brighten- 
ing her face with a careless smile of wel 
come, the sad-hearted girl met the reverend 
gentleman at the door, and ushered him into 
the parlor, where she detained him until 
her father and mother might have time to 
smooth their troubled brows and conceal, 
if possible, all traces ot agitation. 

But Mr. Meritt was not so successful in 
this,—woman is always the better masker, 
not that she inclines more easily to deceit, 
but because of her fine perception of what 
circumstances require, and her responsive 
readiness to meet any exigency. And Mrs. 
Meritt, weak, and nearly heart-broken in 
this hour of extreme adversity, yet felt the 
necessity-of referring in an apologetic way 
to the gloomy silence of her husband, who 
found it difficult to utter any one of the 
common-place phrases demanded by polite- 
ness, to say nothing of the peculiar regard 
which he was presumed to entertain for 
their popular pastor. 

“Mr. Meritt is quite ‘blue’ today over 
his business troubles,” she said with a smile, 
‘‘in fact we all are; it seems as though we 
must hereafter consider ourselves the favor 
ites of misfortune.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed! I am sorry to hear it. And 
yet, money affairs are of exceedingly small 
moment compared with the higher inter. 
ests of life. So small, that it is astonishing 
men will allow their minds to become ab- 
sorbed in matters so far beneath their im- 
mortal powers,”—and the good man threw 
a benign glance toward the ceiling. 

‘I have yet to learn how to promote my 
own or anybody else’s interests without 
money,” responded Mr. Meritt with bitter 
ness, 

“Of course, in the manner society is at 
present organized, money is one of the es- 
sentials, but the loss of money should not 
be allowed to cripple the energies of the 
soul. Misfortunes should elevate us to a 
plane so far above the vanities of this life 
that we fee! compeiled to bless the chasten- 
ing rod, and acknowledge that adversity is 
good for us and not evil.” And this man, 
who had never known an ungratified want 
in his life, at least so far as money could 
succeed in effecting this, went on to coun 
sel and admonish these aching hearts who 
did not know where the next day’s necessa- 
ry provisions were coming from, 
=: When Nellie accompanied their visitor 
through the hall she felt a sudden impulse 
to seize his ungloved hand and ery out in 
her agony; ‘‘But, Dr. Dudley, did you ever 
jose your home? We are going to lose 
ours!” Another glance at the unruffied re 
pose of that aristocratic face, the perfect 
propriety of his manner, and her courage 
failed. Even the immaculate whiteness of 
his linen, and the glossy elegance of his 
broadcloth, seemed to imply an immeasura- 
ble distance existing between‘them, and the 
utter absurdity of any endeavor to estabfish: 
a bond of sympathy which should reach 
from the prosperous minister to her unfo: 
tunate family. The words which swelled 
in her heart died away before rising to her 
parted lips; the Rev. Dr. Dudley drew ov 
his small black kids, and, lifting his gola 
headed cane, bade the pale young gir! a po 
lite good-morning. 

“We cannot expect him to sympathize 
with us,” her mother was saying, as she re 
entered the room, ‘the was the petted son 
of a rich father, and is now the idolized 
pastor of a wealthy church. Poverty is in 
comprehensible to him, unless it be tha‘ 
kind to which he can send a servant with « 
basket of provisions.” 

‘‘We can expect no sympathy from any 
body,” said Mr. Meritt; ‘‘ ‘the poor is hated 
even of his own neighbor, but the rich hat): 
many friends.’” 

If it is not pleasant to dwell upon the 
struggles, and sacrifices, and privations of 
those who have become helplessly entangled 
in the meshes of adversity, how painful for 
the actors themselves; who may not escape 
from the parts allotted to them in these to: 
turing dramas of life! 

Where was the gallant knight who, in this 
emergency, should have been in waiting to 
woo and win the lovely maiden, only too 
willing, for her sweet sake, to lift them al! 
to some fairy realm of beauty, where the 
should live happily ever after? But it is 
only in fiction that these obliging beings 
are so timely in their coming; and we en- 
joy novels not for the reason that they are 
true to life, but because they portray some 
thing of that ideal existence for which we 
sigh. 

What was Nellie Meritt thinking about 
that she did not rush hurriedly upon the 
stage, and fiod a brilliant world at her feet: 
or pour forth her sweet voice in opera, and 
achieve one of the notable triumphs of the 


‘day; or suddenly call to mind the superla 


tive excellence of her_school-girl composi 


tions, NOVO: the delighted 
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magazines with the unequalled performan 
ees of her pen, and, immedistely writing a 
ook, awake one morning to find herself 
famous? Oh, it is astonishing how easily 
all these things can be accomplished upon 
paper! One has only to wish, and, presto! 
the transformation from the hideousness of 
poverty to the luxuries of opulence is ef- 
~~ aise that Miss Nellie was not without 
admirers; her loveliness was too positive 
for that; even young Vandyck, who caught 
a glimpse of her one day, wished—‘‘by 
George!” that Old Millions’ daughter were 
balf as pretty! But as he was to marry 
«Qld Millions’ daughter” the next week, he 
concluded it would be the better policy to 
forget that pretty face as fast as possible! 
and, after all, she had “‘no style, you know; 
couldn't have, in such antediluvian clothes!” 

There were others, but Nellie saw no 
reason for noticing them, therefore they 
need receive no attention at our hands. 
The actual reality remained, that all the 
peauty and the brightness seemed swept out 
of the life of this unfortunate family; that 
they must leave their home, knowing they 
could never in one short year redeem it, 
and desiring to dispose of everything not 
absolutely indispensable, that they might 
have means to exist in a very small one; 
thatambitious Will must leave his schoo) to 
earn a pittance as office boy; that even little 
Grace must remain at home because her 
restless shoes would ‘‘come out at the toes;” 
that Neilie must toil till her hands should 
no longer be dainty, ane a look of care had 
come to mar the fairness of her face. 

Mrs. Meritt never seemed to rally from 
the disappointment occasioned by ber aunt's 
letter; Mr. Meritt, in some uncongenial oe- 
cupation, saw no prospect brighten the dim 
future, Still the days went remorselessly 
on. One evening Mr. Meritt came home 
with an item of news which interested, 
though it could not affect them personally. 
The banking house of “‘Grandly & Co.,” 
had failed. They had received deposits up 
to the very last day, and great indignation 
was expressed by the many, who had lost 
their all. But some of the prominent capi- 
talists of the city had immediately called 
witb proffers of assistance, and it was be- 
lieved they would resume after a brief de- 
i you see, my dear, that Mrs. Grandly 
may be obliged to practice a different kind 
of self-denial, yet,” added Mrs. Meritt, with 
a smiling glance toward Nellie. 

“Oh, not at all, mother,” she replied, 
‘hat accounts for Mrs. Grandly’s sudden 
trip to Europe. I heard yesterday that she 
had started quite unexpectedly, with a party 
of friends, with the intention of spending a 
year in the Old World. She will, of course, 
remain away until the storm blows over, 
and return, at last, to resume her accus- 
tomed style of living. Meantime, she will 
enjoy to the full the delights and luxuries 
of European travel. Oh, Mrs. Grandly will 
never ‘come down!’ Why, you can’t im- 
agine her in a print dress, preparing her 
own dinner and washing the inevitable 
dishes! No, the vulgar details of poverty 
are not for her; avd when she dies, which 
will be in the most approved manner, she 
will go straight to the good place, and how 
are such people ever to know anything 
about the ills of this poor, miserable world?” 

‘Many greater than she have fallen from 
their high estates,” sententiously remarked 
her father. 

“But never a Mrs. Grandly!” persisted 
Nellie, with a gay little laugh. For if the 
young girl shed many tears, she also would 
laugh whenever an occasion, however slight, 
nresented; and the occasions were generally 
very slight indeed. 

It was several months after this that Nel- 
lie, pale and weary, sat down beside her 
mother and opened a newspaper. She did 
uot feel much interest in the news; how 
could she, when the flour was out, and the 
potatoes were low, and the sugar and tea 
would only last another day? But suaden- 
ty her gaze was riveted to a paragraph con 
taining a familiar name, and, with a little 
exclamation of surprise, she read aloud the 
following: 

‘*Mrs. Janet Chillingly, whose death was 
announced ina recent number of this paper, 
has bequeathed the munificent sum of 
$100,000 to Blank College. A portion of 
this amount will probably be devoted to the 
endowment of a Chillingiy Professorship of 
some kind, and the remainder may be used 
to increase the already magnificent library. 
Thus a woman of benevolence may erect to 
her own memory a monument more endur- 
ing than marble.” 

Nellie dropped her face in her hands, in 
her old, childish way, and moaned, ‘‘Oh, 
my books, my books! I had to give them 
all up; and that rich college has so many!” 
Then she looked up and saw that her moth- 
er was weeping. 

“Don’t mind it!” she cried, kissing the 
thin cheeks, ‘‘we'll get along somehow with- 
out it! But now, just to look at it in a phi- 
losophical light; do you suppose, mother, 
that all the students who ever in the future 
shall have access to those additional books, 
will enjoy them enough to counterbalance 
my sufferings over the loss of my small li- 
brary? Because, if they will, I've nothing 
more to say.” 

‘‘Joys and sorrows are not equally weighed 





against esch other always, I know that, 
dear,” sighed Mrs, Meritt. 

‘Well, mother, one thing is certain; if I 
ever have any money to give away I shall 
know how to dispose of it. I will search 
out just such families as we are, unfortu- 
nate and rendered nearly helpless, and cer- 
tainly useless in the world, for lack of a 
few shundred dollars; I will furnish them 
the assistance they need; while I'm alive, 
too; I wouldn't wait until I was in my 
grave!” 

“I hope you may be able to do so; but 
that is not the way of the world. The man 
or woman of wealth does not aim to pre 
serve the family; he calmly waits until the 
parents are dead, and then he gives liberally 
to some Orphan Asylum where the children 
may find a refuge. Or he refuses assistance 
until the despairing father commits a crime, 
or a starving boy steals a loaf of bread, and 
then his money goes to help support the 
prison or the reform school; or he deliber- 
ately delays till in many families frenzy 
succeeds despair, and then he builds a mag- 
nificent Retreat for the Insane.” 

‘Don't say any more, mother; it seems 
asif everything were wrong!” cried Nellie. 
“Oh, Aunt Chillingly knew I was obliged 
to leave school before I could graduate! 
What good will that college ever do me? 
She might have made, oh, so many families, 
perfectly happy with that $100,000!” 

Once more Mrs. Meritt pressed her hand 
over her heart. The morning dawned when 
that heart, which had throbbed in keenest 
sympathy with all suffering creatures, and 
burned with indignation against all forms 
of injustice, suddenly ccased beating for- 
ever. 

The stronger heart of the husband and 
father failed utterly in that hour of anguish. 
For weeks he hovered on the verge of this 
visible life, and then he, too, passed over 
into the great beyond. 

During all this time a noble charity reach- 
ed out and encircled this stricken family 
and ministered untiringly to its material 
wants. Nellie Meritt was stunned by the 
double blow; but the imperative necessity 
of action roused her from the stupor of 
grief; and her brother and sister needed so 
much the more her tender love and care. 

Then the question came softly from sym- 
pathizing friends; would she give the little 
Grace to those who would ensure her a hap- 
py home, and might not young Will accept 
a place where he would occasion her no 
further anxiety? The love in that young 
heart flamed up with all a mother’s fierce- 
ness. No, she would live in a garret and 
subsist upon a crust, but never would she 
relinquish her darlings, who were all she 
could now claim in this wide, woful world! 

Will she succeed in this heroic undertak- 
ing? Or, must she learn from sad experi- 
ence, that poverty knows no passionate. re- 
solve which it is powerless to master? 

If this sketch is incomplete, it is for the 
reason that we cannot peer into the future. 
Nellie Meritt’s destiny is yet unshaped, so 
far as mortal eyes may discern. She is still 
struggiing, and striving, and experiment- 
ing. The days are filled with toil, and the 
evenings are devoted to teaching her loved 

nes, and enriching their young minds with 
all that is in her power to bestow. Her aids 
are few. 

Do the jovial students of Blank College, 
as they lounge in their elegant apartments, 
or saunter among the teeming alcoves of its 
magnificent library, cherish with tender 
gratitude the name and memory of Mrs, 
Janet Chillingly? 

Keokuk, la. 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 

r J] CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
7 Tl Choice Books at 30 -o 50 per cent below 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send postal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever issued, free. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, om, a 
Wd. 


GUY & BROTHER, 


No. 33 Breprorp Srreet, 

















ARE SELLING 


Holiday Goods, 


Of New importation at Low 
Prices. 


With their usual variety of 


CROCKERY AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 


t#"SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


OPPOSITE 507 WASHINGTON STREET. 
2w51 


FOLDING CHAIRS, 


For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
$5 to$ 20 sitar’. Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 
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GELDOWSKY’S 
FuRNITUR B! 


Has a reputation for Decided Superiority among men of mechanical and practical attainments. 
The Best Materials, combined witli the Perfection of Workmanship, insure an Extraordinary Durability. 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES ! 
CORNER OF FIST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
East Cambridge and Somerville Horse Cars from Bowdoin Square. White Line Coaches from Comenet 


very Large \ssortment at 


Summer and Washington Streets. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, | 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS, 


| PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 
STRIPS will save money by 
calling at 
UNDERWOOD 'S, 
No, 57 


STRIPS. | “tox wo00s 


> ST - Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN & called the “Persian” and oe 
nese,’’ These papers are very 
odd in pattern, easy to write 
upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 








JAPANESE 


‘ Y ‘ 
WRITING ceipt of a three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of these and of ali our pa- 
ed pers, with full information as 
PAPERS. to sizes, envelopes to match etc. 


Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. , 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and wy wry me of the city, in the immediate vicinity 

Mt 


of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 


makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 44 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAT ( 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. ‘ 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 











Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 














Mrs. Dr. Tuck's _ 
Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty,Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured, Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured, 

This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
The Dr.*s 
new specific for CATARRH 


dren are specialities, 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 


Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
3m41 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious useof such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only i soldered tins, 1% and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpvon, Ene. 6m40 


a treatment free. 


Thursday. Send stampf circular. 


BAKING 
POW DER 


ROYAL 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—hecause of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerfess powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men evezywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

t The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It willkeep any length of time in any climate. 

All the varieties of the cele- 
brated Marcus Ward & Co’s., 
(London) Christmas and New 
Year’s Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3 cents to $leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


HOUSE, PLANTS 


GERMAN PLANT FOOD, 


Over 6000 boxes sold; people are pleased with it; 
clean as sugar; awarded a “ome at the Mechanics’ 
Fair; trial box 10 cents; sold by druggists, grocers 
and dealers in fancy goods. Lady agents wanted in 


CHRISTMAS 


CARDS. 


every town. C. W. GUY, Sole Manufacturer. 
514t 33 Bedford St., Bostoa. 
x. pene F owe pencils, 
ubber Pencils and Pen- 4 
AUTOGRAPH 


holders, Ivory Paper Knives, ; 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. ' 


| Any worker can make $12 aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


““\ LBUMS. 





gage tteutf A complete assortment of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
DIARIES “the cheapest as well as most ex pen- 
«aaa sive bindings, can be found at our 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats, 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pu- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brusse)s, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, whic! 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOBRL GOLDIHWAIT & OC. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, * 


BOSTON ly! 
On receipt of a three cent 
7+ Stamp we will send a complete 
WRITIN (Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
prises the finest French, English 
and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland papers. 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co's., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa 
pers called the Persian and Japa 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 
These we have in immense va 
riety, for persons of all ages. 
varying in price from 15cents to 
$5.00 each. These boxes are 
furnished with the latest deli 
cate tints of Papers, and are in 
great variety of shapes, sizes and 
ornamentation, and are very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, =. 
elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta. 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in atteadance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
28 School St., Boston Mass, tf44 





PAPERS. 


CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 





No ote, no gumming 
+3c, no sticky fingers. ull 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 


each, upwards. Werd & 
Gay, Stationers. 180 Dev 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire 8t., Boston. 
THE EXCELSIOR DIARIES 
FOB 1879 


One, Two and Three days to a page. 
—FOR THE— 


POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 
For sale by, M, R. Warren, 21 Milk St., Boston. 


6ws; 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Bunche + 


of curls made over in the newest style. 





~~ store, 
FOR 1879. Devonshire St.. Boston. 


Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. 
tf bu 
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The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Jan. 4, 1879. 





All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. . 

tters containing remittances, and relating to the 

a de) ment of the paper, must be dressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it. 
are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 

colven ty the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first eubseription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
, 1 ted t te the ex 

Subscribers are earnestly reques 0 note - 

iration of their teem + ons and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


1879. 


Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman's JourNAL, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gageand Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
ineat authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 
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PREMIUMS 
FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

To any present subscriber for the WOMAN’S 
JouRNAL who will send a new subscriber's 
pame, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled “The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food in a manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 


Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn, 


Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel E. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore. 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count Itis a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtainthem. The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 
the expense of 





THe PUBLISHERS. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 


Governor Talbot has given Woman Suf- 
frage a hearty and ringing endorsement in 
his Inaugural Message. He says: 

“The claims of women to the right of 
Suffrageshave too firm a basis in natural 
justice,“and too many earnest and able ad- 
vocates, to be thrust lightly aside. It seems 
only reasonable and fair that these claims 
should be laid before the people for accept- 
ance or rejection, in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment, thus transferring their 
examination and discussion from the Legis- 
lature (which can ill spare the time) to a 
wider arena, and remitting them at once for 
decision to the final tribunal.” 

Let the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
without distinction of party, second the 
recommendation of the Governor, and sub- 
mit a Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 
qualified voters of the State. A Republi- 
can or @ Democrat who fears to trust the 


people is unworthy of the name. 


H. B. B. 
oe 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS, 





Nota day should be lost in circulating 
and forwarding the petitions for ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage” and for the ‘‘Protection of Wives.” 
The Legislature has met and organized by 
the choice of Hon. J. B. D. Cogswell as 
President of the Senate, and Levi C. Wade 
as speaker of the House. Both of these 
gentlemen are in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
A short session is expected. Therefore all 
petitions should be sent in within a fort- 
night; the sooner the better. Send them 
to the office of the Woman’s Journat, 
where they will be registered and then 
handed at once to the representative of the 
town or city in which the signers reside. It 
is important tbat this work should be done, 


rather to the front of each shoulder. 


Figure | Supporting band, with buttons. 


Dress with folds arranged in zone. 
Back view of the same. 


Om ow 


making the folds (this gives richness to the top of the dress). 


wearer holds out her arms while her zone is put on. 











just above this hem, though it is occasionally repeated at a little distance below the knee. 


always making a small fold and turning in the edge wherever a button and loop are sewn ov. 


2 Effect of dress before putting on of zone. 


Long tunic which might be worn over an Amazonian vest. The tunic is formed 
of a piece of stuff about 3 yards wide by 2 yards long, drawn out over a zone, 
and confined on the outside by the braces already mentioned. 











Before putting on this dress, a piece of ribbon :s 
passed over the shoulders, crossed back and front, and tied round the waist to keep it firm. A large ornamental button is sewn on this ribbon, 
Without this support the dress would fall, by its own weight, into an ungraceful straight line across the 


shoulders. The dress is fastened to the buttons by loops placed on the upper edge at rather less than the width of the shoulders apart, back and 
front. In front a little bunch of folds should be made where the loop is sewn on, and the edge of the stuff turned in about two inches after 


Sleeves are formed by buttoning the dress together as often as the wearer chooses; 


This should be done so as to draw the garment back into natural and graceful folds. 


Figure 6 
chief and veil. 


~ 
‘ 


The dress being fastened on the shoulders, the 


The length of a Greek dress is the height of the wearer measured from the crown of the head; the width of the simplest and most typical form—that which may said to | 


at the basis of the several variations—is twice the length, so that the garment forms a square when sewn up. There should be a hem at the bottom, and any trimming must be on, « 








When 





the back is arranged, the wearer must pul] up the dress in front through the zone till it is a convenient length. This will cause a bag to hang > 





‘ oe ee : F ; | — 
down, which must be rolled up and tucked in, either over or under the zone, exactly in the middle, so as to leave the arch one sees in statues. 





—— 


Tunic with loose shaped sleeves; drapery gathered up in front of waist. Ke 


Ampegone or anabola formed of scarf. 


8 Tunic composed of piece of stuif 3 yds wide by 2 long, or thereabouts, kept | 
place by ribbon passed from the back under each arm, carried over eac 
shoulder, crossed behind, and tied in front. 


Suitable materials: cashmere, Indian or French, mnslin-de-laine, China cr¢épe, Chudda shawls, soft twilled silks, gauze, etc. 


Mrs. Pfeiffer’s object in presenting this elemental dress to the attention of those interested, is not to propose a return to the strict Greek form, but to suggest greater simplicit 
of structure, and a purer type, about which the slightest changes of might revolve. 








A SUGGESTION TO DRESS REFORMERS. 





In a letter lately received from friends in 
England, we are told of a costume-party re- 
cently given in London by Mrs. Emily Pfeif- 
fer,the author of the beautiful Russian 
poem, ‘‘Madonna Dunya,” which we re- 
printed April 20, from Littell’s Living Age. 
A series of dress designs, which we re- 
produce to-day, accompanied by directions, 
was sent by Mrs. Pfeiffer to each invited 
guest;—the object being to show that a 
dress expressive of the spirit of the Ancient 
Greeks would suit all ages and varieties of 
women, and might be profitably adopted by 
modern nations. 

About sixty ladies appeared at this party 
in response to the invitation, all of them at- 
tired in varieties of the desired dress, which 
bordered closely on the Ancient Greek fem. 
inine costume. The attire presented an 
appearance which inspired respectful ad- 
miration in all present Referring to this 
costume, Miss Frances Power Cobb wrote: 
—‘I had no idea before of the ennobling 
power of that dress;” and Mr. Charles New- 
ton, of the British Museum, gave an ad- 
dress on the object of the evening. Among 
other features of the entertainment the gift- 
ed poetess recited selections from Byron’s 
Manfred to Schumann's music, accompani- 





and done quickly. H. B. B. 


ed by Mr. Julian Benedict. 





This remarkable party has been much | 


talked of in London circles, and its object 
of suggesting classic improvements in mod- 
ern feminine dress, seems to find considera- 
ble favor; though the conservatism of fash- 
ion and love of tight waists stand in the 
way of its adoption outside of the compar- 
atively small circle of educated persons. 
Thoughtful women, in Great Britain as in 
America, are profoundly dissatisfied with 
their present changeable costume, and 
would unquestionably hail a new era in 
dress which would protect them against the 
tyranny of dress makers and the caprices of 
fashion. But it will require much time 
and effort to overcome these. 

We give, as a new year’s greeting to our 
readers, the form of invitation sent by Mrs. 
Pfeiffer, with her compliments, to her 
guests. It was accompanied by a note 
stating that her object in presenting this el 
emental dress to the attention of those in- 
terested was not to propose an exact return 
to the strict Greek form, but to suggest 
greater simplicity of structure and a purer 
type, about which the slighter changes of 
fashior might revolve.” 

Will not the dress reform committee of 
the New England Women’s Club consider 
this important suggestion of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s? 


If advisable, will it not give a similar cos- 





tume-party, or otherwise act upon the sub- 
ject of a possible adaptation of the graceful 
classic forms of Woman’s attire to the 
changed conditions of American climate 
and society? a L. 8. 

* 


WHAT CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS DO? 


At the beginning of a new year, we nat- 
urally ask ‘‘What can we do more or better 
this year than we did last year?” No one 
can answer this question for another. But 
suggestions can be made that may be help- 
ful. In the special work of Suffragists, it 
would be a great help, if every club, socie- 
ty, or individual Suffragist, where there is 
no organization, would collect statistics that 
bear on the question of Woman’s rights. 
For instance, find how many women in 
your ward or city or town pay taxes, and 
the amount of the taxes; also the number 
of women teachers and their salaries, and 
the salaries and number of the men teach- 
ers; also the number of women and men 
who are supported at the public expense, 
and the number of each, who are in jail or 
in the State prison, sent from your town or 
locality; also the number of women who 
hold a salaried position from appointment 
by the state, city or town, and the amount 
of salary of each. 

A collection of such statistics would be 








invaluable. The Woman’s JouRNAL wi 
publish any that are sent to us on good a) 
thority, and if a sufficient number are a 
cumulated, they would make a most effe 
tive tract. 

For example, in a country town, a tra 
with the above statistics, presented to tl 
select men, would furnish them an arg! 
ment which would carry great weight. § 
it would with the Common Council of acit: 
In the towns and villages this work cou! 
be easily done. In the cities it would t 
more difficult, but each ward might be cai 
vassed for such a purpose by the Suffragis 
residing in it without much trouble. 

Here now is an important work. An 
one of the above mentioned facts is wort 
collecting. Who will begin at once tod 
it? It is no matter where you live, east « 
west, the facts are good, not only in yot 
special place, but will be helpful to tl 
great whole. Shall the Woman’s Journa 
have a column for statistics? L. S. 


A WORD TO STATE SOCIETIES, 


Will not each State Society consider tt 
matter of pressing upon their respectiy 
Legislators the question of the enfranchis 
ment of Woman? It seems to me that nr 
legislative session should be allowed to pa: 
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without being reminded that half the popu- 
lation are denied political rights. 

This can be done in no way so effectively 
as by petitions asking for such legislation 
as shall secure these rights. If a hearmg on 
these petitions can be had, it will pe still 
more promotive of the final result. ‘There 
is no time to delay. ie 

oer 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





During the past week Mrs. Campbell has 
filled the following appointments for Wo- 
man Suffrage meetings: 


East Lexington; Sunday evening, Dec, 29th, Unita- 
hurch. 
vie vest Acton; Monday, Dec. 30th, Lyceum Hal). 
Acton Centre; Tuesday, Dec. 31, Town Hall. 
Hudeon, Wednesday, Jan. 1, Town Hall. 
Bolton; Thursday, Jan. 2, Town Hall. Hall Free. 


lin; Friday, Jan. 3, Town Hall. 
Sioa Saturday, Jan. 4, Town Hall. 


In several of these towns no Suffrage lec- 
ture has ever before been held. The audi- 
ences were large, respectable and interested. 

H. B. B. 


+ 
ee 


REFORM WORK FOR THE BOSTON PILOT. 


Epirors JouRNAL:-— The hinge upon 
which turrs the whole argument of the Bos- 
ton Pilot against Woman Suffrage (reviewed 
in your issue of December 7,) is the theory 
that a voter should of necessity be capable 
of fighting. We quote from the article in 
question: 

The right to vote—the right to make the 
laws and appoint the officers of ee or: 
is nota “right” of Woman. It is only a 
right of those who accept and are able to 
bear the full responsibilities of government. 
Behind ali our law stands force. Our whole 
system is based on this plan. We hold it 
only common justice that those who make 
the laws should be bound and should be 
able to enforce them. 

This is precisely the theory and practice 
of the old Roman civilization, both in the 
time of Cicero, and we suppose long before. 
None but those who were able to bear arms 
were entitled to the suffragium, or votes. 
As soon as a man passed the age of sixty he 
was no longer liable to be called into mili- 
tary service, and hence was no longer al- 
lowed the privilege of the ballot. This class 
of citizens was called depontani from pons, 
bridge, and de, from—because they were de- 
barred from the bridge or gangway of the 
polling-place. 

To be consistent, the Pilot should look 
after the men over forty five, and hence ex- 
empt from military draft, the many citizens 
who during our late war obtained a medical 
certificate declaring them unfit for service, 
and the cripples and invalids. All these 
classes are at present allowed to vote, and 
hence they are, as the Pilot says Suffrage 
would make, women, ‘‘a superior class of 
citizens who take part in the government, 
but escape all its burdens.” 

We also recommend that the Pilot should 
uphold the claim to Suffrage of those women 
(and we could name many) who have fought 
and earned distinction in war. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, | ae A 

ELEN en 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WYOMING, 








The Boston Sunday Herald publishes with 
favorable editorial comment the following 
admirable letter from Hon. J. W. Kingman, 
of Wyoming: 

Eprrors HERALD:—My attention has been 
called to an article recently published in the 
St. Louis Repudlican, giving some account 
of the practical operation of Woman Suf- 
frage in this Territory, which is so entirely 
devoid of truth and fairness that I feel called 
on to give you a few facts and figures, as an 
answer to such gross misrepresentations 
concerning us. We have in this city, as 
near as we can judge, about 1800 legal vot- 
ers, Inthe fallof 1876 we threw 1625 votes 
for delegate to Congress, and, at the elec- 
tion this year, 1641. A careful inquiry, as 
well as an actual inspection of the poll 
books, shows that we have about twice as 
many legal male voters as we have female 
voters. This would give 600 women and 
1200 men who are entitled to vote at any 
election in Cheyenne. There are two vot- 
ing places or precincts in the city, and the 
judges of election, at our recent election, 
inform me that at least one-fourth of the 
voters at Precinct No. 1 were women, and 
nearly one-half of the voters at Precinct 
No. 2 were women; and the poll books 
seem to confirm this statement. Absolute 
accuracy, however, is not attainable, be- 
cause many of the voters’ names are enter- 
ed with the initial letter of the first name 
only. Taking both methods of computa- 
tion together, we find that between 500 and 
600 women voted at our late election in 
Cheyenne, This is confirmed by the obser- 
vation of our judges of election, and by the 
observation of many of our best citizens, 
who have carefully noted the facts. L have 
inquired of very many people in different 
parts of our city, as to the number of wo 
men who voted at our election this year, 
and two years ago, and no one has estimat- 
ed the number at less than 500, while the 
general opinion is that the number was 
nearer 600, 

The vote of Laramie City, the next largest 
town in the Territory. is not quite equal to 
the vote of Cheyenne in point of numbers, 
bet the relative proportions, as given above, 
will apply strictly to the vote of that town, 
and, so far as I can learn, to every town in 
the Territory, showing that quite as large a 
number of the legal voters among the wo- 
men do actually vote at each election, as 
among the men; and that nearly all the wo- 
men in the Territory, who are legal voters, 
do actually vote. 3 

The impression sought to be conveyed by 
the writer in the St. Louis Republican, and 
by many others who have sought to give 





their impressions of Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming Territory, is that only ‘‘disrepu- 
table women” vote; and that ‘‘they always 
vote, and always vote for the ‘‘worst men.” 
lhave made inquiry at our police courts 
and of our constables, and of others likely 
to know, as to the number of ‘‘disreputable 
women” in our city; and I am informed 
that there are not over forty such characters 
here, and that less than thirty of them are 
voters; and I am quite sure that no other 
town in the Territory has a larger propor- 
tion. What a blessing it would be to us, if 
the records of our courts would show as 
small a proportion of vice, and crime, and 
folly for the other sex, whose prerogative 
of voting for the ‘‘worst men” is never 
questioned! 

But it is not true, that the influence of the 
women’s vote is either insignificant in itself, 
or is given ‘‘to further projects and men of 
the worst character.” There is not a coun- 
ty in the Territory where there were not 
some men elected by each of the political 
parties; and some men, quite prominent in 
the political circles of each party, were de- 
feated at our recent election. I say posi- 
tively, without any fear of contradiction, 
that, almost without exception, the ‘‘worst 
men” were defeated, and the best men were 
elected, and that a careful inspection of the 
returns will show conclusively that this re- 
sult was brought about by the women’s 
vote. I ask acandid examination of the 
figures given below in proof of these asser- 
tions, It is very unpleasant to mention 
names or refer to individuals in this connec- 
tion, but I may say that the candidate of 
the Republicans for delegate in Congress 
was a man of irreproachable private char- 
acter, while his opponent was by no means 
fortunate in that respect. 

In Cheyenne, at the pofl where nearly 

half of the voters were women, the Repub- 
lican received 577 votes, and the Democrat 
314 votes for delegate in Congress, while at 
the poll where three-fourths of the voters 
were men, the Republican received 345 
votes, and the Democrat 405 votes. At the 
same election, and at the same two polls, 
the Republican candidate for County Treas- 
urer received 682 votes, and the Democrat 
953 votes; the Republican candidate for Su- 
perintendent of Schools—who was a law- 
yer with an extensive practice at every bar 
in town—received 797 votes, and the Dem- 
ocrat--a very worthy clergyman—received 
825 votes; the first name on the Republican 
ticket for County Commissioner received 
967 votes, and the first name on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for the same office received 
663 votes. As between these two men, the 
Mormon proclivities of one of them and the 
virtuous domestic life of the other were in 
very marked contrast. At the poll where 
nearly half of the voters were women, the 
vote cast for this Republican was 608, and 
for his opponent 283; while at the poll 
where only one-fourth of the voters were 
women, this Republican received 359 votes, 
and his Democratic opponent 380. 

The Republican candidate for County 
Clerk received, at the two polls in Cheyen 
ne, 979 votes, and the Democratic candidate 
received 662 votes; while at the same time 
the Republican candidate for Assessor re 
ceived but 717 votes, and the Democrat 926 
votes. 

These figures are all taken from the re- 
turns of the late election in Cheyenne. I 
might give nrore of the same character, but 
these are sufficient to prove that a party 
nomination out here is not ‘‘equivalent to 
an election,” and that these women voters 
as partisan electors areas ‘‘mighty onsartin” 
as white men. But they prove, also, to 
those who know the several candidates, that 
the ‘‘worst men” have not been elected, and 
that, as a rule, the best men have been. 

The vote at Laramie City was even more 
pronounced and decided than in Cheyenne. 
The Republican candidate for delegate in 
Congress resided there, it is true, and was 
well-known to every voter; but the Demo 
cratic candidate, unfortunately for him, 
formerly resided there, and was also well- 
known. The votein that city was 820 for 
the Republican delegate and 306 for the 
Democratic, and yet some of the Democrat- 
ic candidates for county offices on the same 
ticket were elected, and several came with- 
in a few votes of an election. The same 
facts are observable in every large town in 
the Territory where there are any consider- 
able number of women voters; while in 
those precincts where there are but few 
voters, and those nearly all men, the vote 
was largely the other way, as a general 
rule. The Republican candidate for dele- 
gate in Congress was elected by a majority 
of 1079 votes in the whole Territory. yet it 
is very certain that there ere more Demo- 
cratic voters in the Territory than there are 

fepublican, and with an unexceptionable 
candidate and a fair election the Democrat- 
ic candidate would certainly be elected. 

One of the leading men in that party re- 
cently said to me, “It is clear that we were 
beaten by the women’s vote; and we shall 
learn, by and by, not to put up men whose 
characters will not staad the scrutiny of the 
good women of the territory.” 

When the women voters of Wyoming are 
quietly making such records as these, it is 
hardly worth while for the enemies of 
Woman Suffrage to misrepresent the facts, 
orto publish their cheap libels against ouren- 
tire community. Our women do vote; and 
they appreciate the privilege as highly as 
the men do. Our best and most cultivated 
women vote; and vote understaudingly and 
independently; and they cannot be bought 
with whiskey, or blinded by party preju- 
dice, or wheedled by social influence. They 
are making themselves felt at the polls as 
they de everywhere else in society, by a 
quiet but effectual discountenancing of the 
bad, and a helping hand for the good and 
the true. We are all beginning to feel and 
appreciate their power, aud the direction in 
which it is sure to be exerted. It will not 
he long before our caucuses and our candi- 
dates will understand that the nomination 
of a debauchee or a gambler or a drunkard 
means defeat; and that a man who expects 
to be elected to any office in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory must have a good private character 
and a clean record. 

There is hardly a single assertion in this 
articie from the St. Louis Republican, so 
widely copied into Eastern newspapers, that 





bears even the semblance, of truth; and I 
challengé the writer, or any one else, to find 
in the returns of our elections, or in the 
opinions of our best people, anything to 
sustain or corroborate any one of the state- 
ments contained in it. 
Respectfully, J. W. Kryeman. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, Dec. 18, 1878. 
-_—————- 0d o— 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Tue Princess ALICE Maun, of England, 
third child and second daughter of Queen 
Victoria, beloved by the English as well as 
by the people of her adopted country for 
many amiable virtues, has died of diphthe- 
ria, aged thirty-five years. 

She was born in 1843, and from her very 
early life was the darling of her parents, 
being characterized by 4 most affectionate 
disposition. The tender care which she 
lavished upon her father during his last ill- 
ness, when it was said that “her name be- 
came synonymous with a father’s care and 
a mother’s consolation,” was an evidence of 
the lovely character of this Princess. 

The marriage of the eldest daughter of 
the Queen to the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
left Alice at the time of Prince Albert’s last 
illness the eldest daughter at home. Upon 
her devolved the duty of soothing his path- 
way to the grave, since her mother was 
prostrated by the thought of the deep be- 
reavement awaiting her. To his daughter 
the dying Prince spoke of his condition and 
of his hopes of the future, from her he 
heard the hymns he loved, and it was she 
who joined her prayers with his. as the sol- 
emn hour of death drew nigh. 

At the age of nineteen she was married 
to Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
during the sixteen years of her married life 
she has given birth to seven children, two 
sons and five daughters. In 1873 one of 
her sons was killed by a fall froma win- 
dow, and a daughter died a few days before 
her mother of diphtheria, the same disease 
which has now proved fatal to herself. 

The departed Princess took an active and 
efficient part in the hospital arrangements 
during the Franco German war, and was a 
constant visitor to the hospital which bore 
her name at Darmstadt. She was also 
president of the Alice Frauenverein, a char 
itable association, affiliated with the great 
central organization at Berlin. ‘This insti 
tution had for its purpose the care and 
nursing of the sick, as well as other charit- 
able work The good work of this Princess, 
and her excellent example of a useful and 
virtuous life, both as daughter, wife and 
mother, will render her memory very prec 
ious, not only to her own, but tc uer adopt- 
ed country, and will be an influence for 
good, long after her beautiful life on earth 
has closed. 

The Alice Hospital School and Home for 
Nurses and the Orphans’ Home of Darm- 
stadt were under the special charge of this 
noble woman, and these will keep her mem 
ory bright among the sick, the suffering 
and the poor. High station and wealth 
were used by her for the good of her fellow 
creatures, rather than for the purposes of 
vain display and of selfish gratification of 
sense. 

That such a woman should pass away 
from life at the early age of thirty-five, a 
victim of a disease which is believed to be 
always ultimately traceable to contamina- 
tion of the air that is breathed, or the water 
that is drank, and which is deemed always 
preventable, is a reason of great weight 
why ancient palaces and strongholds of the 
middle ages should no longer be the homes 
of families, even, though these familiés be 
princes of long descent. Perfect drainage, 
sunshine, and pure free air are far better 
than grand historic memories. The revela- 
tions of hygienic law are becoming day by 
day more definite, and as this law of health 
is duly enforced, both in palace and in cot- 
tage, we may expect to see some of the 
most dreaded and most fatal forms of dis- 
ease disappear from all civilized lands. 














~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thank God that we have again a brave 
man aud a reformer in the chair of Govern- 
or Andrew! 


Gov. Thayer a few weeks since pardoned 
the only woman in the Oregon State peni- 
tentiary, a Mrs. McCormick, of Clatsop 
county, so that now men are the sole repre- 
sentatives of broken laws in that institution. 


Auna Newell, for many years a resident 
of Paris, will lecture in Tremont Temple 
upon “Paris and the French People,” on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 9, 1879. Her dis- 
course will be well worth hearing. 


The late George H. Lewes left as much 
manuscript as will add two additional vol- 
umes to his ‘‘Problems of Life and Mind.” 
They will be published in due time under 
the direction of ‘‘George Eliot.” 


Ex- Attorney Gen. Taft, who married for 
his second wife, Miss Louisa M. Torrey, of 
Millbury, twenty-five years ago, celebrated 
his silver wedding on Thursday evening at 
his residence, Mount Auburn, O. Both are 
earnest friends of Woman Suffrage. 

Teachers of young children sending fifty 
cents will receive fifty copies, post-paid, of 
the beautifully illustrated Baby-land, for 
presents to the children. Nothing could be 





more appropriate for New Year’s. Ad- 
dress D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The latest news from Wyoming is that 
women do vote with commendable regular- 
ity, and that the system operates favorably. 
This statement is indorsed by three govern- 
ers, neither of whom acknowledges that 
he is prejudiced or ‘‘bulldozed.”— Boston 
Herald, 


The growing sentiment in favor of recog- 
nizing Woman's ability to practice medi- 
cine successfully, is attested in the action of 
the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, which 
has just admitted Mrs. Dr. Julia Carpenter 
to full membership. She is the first of her 
sex to receive this mark of appreciation. 


On Friday, Dec. 27, the Cambridge Wo- 
man’s Union met in the parlor of the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church. Mrs. Shaler 
presented, for the consideration of the 
members, a petition for the abolition of 
polygamy in Utah. As no regular speaker 
was engaged, papers were furnished by two 
of the members. All Cambridge women 
were invited. 


Miss Frances A. Smith, of 36 White St., 
East Boston, is the maker of the spirited 


‘wood-cuts of ancient Greek costume which 


illustrate our paper this week. In repro- 
ducing these from the English originals, 
Miss Smith has greatly improved their effect 
by adding the features, which before were 
omitted. Miss Smith, as a wood engrav- 
er, is an artist of unusual promise. 


If able bodied men cannot be managed so 
that they can earn prison fare for them- 
selves and pay for the necessary watching, 
it gives us, at least, an instructive lesson on 
the weakness of public management as com- 
pared with private. The State Prison of 
Massachusetts, with six or seven hundred 
men, nearly all in the prime of life, sen- 
tenced’ to hard labor, shows a deficit of 
$60,000 a year. 


Several women of Lebanon, Ohio, (the 
old home of Tom Corwin) applied for the 
position of postmaster. But a man was ap- 
pointed, and while each one of the ladies 
among the applicants had strong friends, 
the protests against the appointment of a 
woman were so numerous as to raise Leb- 
anon to the rank of the most ungallant town 
yet heard from by the President or Post- 
office Department. 


The wreath of flowers which was present- 
ed by Photius Fisk to adorn the coffin of 
Mehitable Haskell, has been preserved and 
enclosed in a case by the surviving relatives 
of that venerable woman. C. M. Andrews, 
a niece of ‘‘Aunt Hitty,” has addressed a 
letter to Mr Fisk, expressing her high ap 
preciation of his life-long friendship for 
the deceased—who was one of the most he- 
roic and original New England women of 
the past generation. 


In January, 1871, a French gunner was 
struck by a fragment of a Prussian shel] 
which carried away his jaw, nose, and both 
eyes. The surgeons have at last devised 
for him a metallic mask, with eyes, a false 
nose, and an artificial jaw that permits him 
to masticate his food. The woman he was 
engaged to when the war broke out mar- 
ried him. Would a man kave kept his faith 
with a woman ina parallel case? If not, 
why not? 


There can be no doubt that the defeat of 
Miss Abby May for the school committee 
is a serious loss to the schools. She has 
been devoted to the work, and has carried 
into it a personal interest in the scholars 
very rare in a member of any committee. 
Men do not have time for such things. 
Both Miss May and Miss Peabody have 
looked after the health of the schools and 
the habits of the scholars in a way that has 
been very beneficial. Miss Peabody is now 
the only woman onthe committee.—Spring- 
field Republican, 


‘‘We quite agree with the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, that Mr. Anthony Comstock is en- 
titled to the warmest gratitude for his cour- 
ageous warfare against the venders of ob- 
scene publications; and that all decent peo- 
ple and papers owe it to themselves and the 
community to share the toils and the risks 
of bringing these wretches to justice. But 
nobody is bound to defend Mr. Comstock, 
when he strains the law itself, or when his 
zeal kindles into intolerance of all who dis- 
sent from his views and measures.” So says 
the Christian Register. We say amen to this. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Lynn, 
Mass., held its usua! monthly meeting at 
Mechanics’ Hall, Dec. 7. A good number 
were present. An able paper was read 
upon ‘‘Women as Clerks,” in which they 
were well sustained. A discussion followed, 
when the pros and cons of the snbject were 
brought before the meeting according to 
each speaker’s experience, the majority of 
whom expressed satisfaction with their serv- 
ice, and were in favor of this industry for 
women. It was plainly shown that ‘‘home” 
as the only ‘‘sphere” for Woman is among the 
things of the past—not perhaps from chvice, 
but from force of circumstances. 


Homer, Dr. Schliemann argues, can never 
have seen the Troy whose tragic fate he 
sings, because at his time, and probably ages 
before his time, it was buried beneath 
mountains of débris. From Homer’s de- 





scription one is led to expect to find in ex- 
cavations that Priain’s palace is a palace of 
polished stones, but the house found by Dr. 
Schliemann is built of unwrought stones 
joined with clay. In Homer's time public 
buildings, and probably royal mansions, 
were built of polished stones, so that he 
naturally attributes the same architecture to 
the house of Priam, using the poet’s license. 
These points are made by Dr. Schliemann 
in a late letter to T’he Times (London), 


Swarthmore College, Pa., is under the 
charge of Edward H. Magill, its president. 
It wasestablished by the Society of Friends, 
through a contribution of over $400,000. 
It has a normal department for the training 
of teachers, under the instruction of skilled 
professors. The method of normal teach- 
ing is based on the idea that the teacher 
should be learning to teach, by practice, a 
portion of every day in the school week 
through the whole four years, and consecu- 
tively in every class of the primary depart- 
ment. A shop has been established in con- 
nection with the college, in which practical 
mechanics are tanght. In this college, as 
in every other Quaker institution, secular 
or religious, there is no distinction on ac- 
count of sex. 


The new Temperance movement in the 
West, which aims at giving Woman the bal- 
lot on the question of license to sell liquors, 
has been well begun by the Weman’s Chiis- 
tian Temperance Union of Illinois. Miss 
Willard, President of the Union, held the 
opening convention of the campaign at Gen- 
eseo last week, with large attendance ard 
an almost unanimous signing of the ‘“‘home 
protection” petition to the Legislature. The 
disciples of temperance in that State are 
joyous over the outlook. Monday last, the 
fifth anniversary of the beginning of the 
‘‘Woman’s Crusade,” was largely observed 
in Chicago and throughout the State. In 
the evening Miss Willard addressed a large 
audience at Evanston, her home when she 
is at home. 

A lady who has spent much time in one 
of the countries of Europe says the Christ- 
mas festivities there are poisoned with jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings growing out of 
the universal custom of exchanging gifts, 
gifts which are not only expected but ex- 
acted; and in many of the young people 
all their meanness and pettiness is brought 
to the surface at the very season when every- 
body is trying to make everything lovely. 
Questions of favoritism constantly arise; 
and sensitiveness passes into soreness. 
Charges of stinginess are freely bandied. 
Those who get fewer and poorer gifts are 
depressed or angered; those who get more 
and better are vain and supercilious. To 
prevent this mischief some families and 
circles of friends have entered into an agree- 
ment not to give or receive any Christmas 
presents at all.—Christian Register. 


There is something refreshing in the idea 
of the editor of the New York OBserver writ- 
ing to a peculiarly conservative lady of its 
own circle (presumably the wife of an or- 
thodox clergyman or judge) for her views 
on Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, and re- 
ceiving in reply such a hearty endorsement 
of the “innovation” as we printed last 
week. However, with a manliness which 
we commend to our friends of the Con- 
gregationalist, the Observer publishes this 
unexpected testimony with the following 
editorial comment: ‘‘Women at the polls. — 
Let it not be supposed that our views are 
changed in regard to the rights of women 
or their wrongs. We are in search of facts, 
and the letter on our first page from a lady 
in Wyoming Territory is replete with in- 
formation on the subject of women at the 
polls. Because it contradicts what we have 
hitherto heard, is sufficient reason for giv- 
ing it attention.” 


The popular idea that club life is, neces- 
sarily, an expensive mode of life, is not, 
says the New York Times, founded in fact. 
A single man who studies economy, can 
live at any of the best Fifth Avenue clubs 
for $800 per annum. This will cover break- 
fast and dinner, $2 per day; yearly dues, 
$75; total per annum $805. For this mod 
est sum he lives actually, at the rate of 
$50,000 a year. He has all the advantages 
of an establishment such as no individus 
in this city pretends to keep up. He is fur- 
nished the year round with luxurious rooms, 
gas, fire, daily papers, magazines, books of 
reference, the use of a library, materials for 
writing, and admirable attendance. He 
has command of regular servants, without 
having to pay or manage them. He cun 
have whatever meal or refreshment he 
wants served up at the shortest notice, with 
the comfort and cleanliness of the best- 
appointed private establishment. He or- 
ders just what he chooses, having no taste 
to consult or interest to think of but his 
own. Hecan always command agreeable 
society. {n short, it is impossible to sup- 
pose a greater degree of liberty in living. 
From $6 to $8 4 week a comfortable room 
may be had in the neighborhood of any of 
the above-named clubs. It will thus be seen 
that for less than $1200 per annum a single 
man of economical habits can live luxuri- 
ously at the best appointed club in New 
York. Why cannot single women of mod- 
erate means form similar combinations for 
material benefit? 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
PLANET VENUS. 


It may be reckoned among those things 
not generally known that within a short 
time direct telescopic communication, by 
means of signals, has been established be- 
tween the earth and the planet Venus, and 
that at certain stations regular interchange of 
intelligence is now carried on. The results 
have hitherto been kept secret, partly, it is 
said, owing to the disappointment of the 
astronomers at finding in the new country 
but a mirror of our own, with an heredita- 
ry constitutional monarchy, two Houses, a 
civilization in about the same stage of ad- 
yancement as ours, and political and social 
institutions generally similar. The single 
remarkable difference presented to their 
notice is one they are loth to reveal, for fear, 
we believe, of the family discords it might 
possibly excite at home, and we are the 
first to acquaint our readers with the curi- 
ous fact that in the planet Venus, though 
the present sovereign happens to be a king, 
all political business, electoral and parlia- 
mentary, is allotted to the women. Wo- 
men only have the right to vote or to sit in 
the House of Commons, and the Upper 
House is formed of the eldesf daughters of 
deceased Peers. Politics, therefore, are in- 
cluded among the usual branches of ladies’ 
education, but except in this respect their 
social condition presents no unusual feat- 
ures, 

This monopoly by women of political 
power is as old as their system of govern- 
mert, and until a few years ago no one 
dreamt of complaining or of questioning of 
its'wisdom. But a pamphlet advocating the 
enfranchisement of males has lately been 
published by a clever female agitator, and 
caused a considerable stir. It is not pre- 
tended thata majority of the sex ask or 
even desire the privilege. The plea put 
forward is abstract justice backed by pos- 
sible expediency, and, the cry once sound- 
ed, arguments are not wanting, petitions 
flow in, idle men have taken the matter up 
and find supporters among the younger 
women, and last night a member of the 
Government redeemed the pledge made to 
her constituents last election, to bring for- 
ward a bill for removing the electoral disa- 
bilities of men. She has no lack of sup- 
porters, some sincere, some interested. Her 
greatest difficulty was in persuading the 
House to treat the measure seriously. The 
notion of admitting young cornets, cricket- 
ers, and fops of the Dundreary pattern to a 
share in the legislation, the prospect of Par- 
liamentary benches recruited from the race- 
course, the hunting field, and the billiard- 
room, was a picture that proved too much 
for the gravity of the Commons. A divi- 
sion, however, was insisted upon by the 
original proposer. At this juncture the 
leader of the opposition, a lady as distin- 
guished by her personal attractions as by 
her intelligence, moderation, common sense, 
and experience, arose, and made the follow- 
ing forcible speech, which we transcribe 
for the benefit of all such as it may, direct- 
ly or indirectly, concern :— 

‘‘Madam,—Before proceeding to state my 
opinions on this question, or my reasons 
for holding them, I wish to impress on you 
a sense of the importance of the measure 
just brought forward, that it may at least 
obtain from you the attention it deserves. 
I must urge you not to allow party or per- 
sonal motives to blind you to its nature and 
hearings. The supperters of male suffrage 
are seeking not only to introduce a startling 
innovation intoasystem of government that 
has hitherto worked remarkebly well, but 
in so doing they would tamper with the 
foundations of society, and in a blind cry 
for equality and suppositious justice ignore 
the most elementary laws of nature. The 
question is not a political, it is a scientific 
and physiological one. About the equality 
of the sexes we may go on disputing for 
ever, but with regard to their identity there 
can be no manner of doubt. No one has 
ever ventured to assert it. Each sex has its 
special sphere —mission—call it what you 
will, originally assigned to it by nature, ap- 
propriated by custom. What now are the 
apecial and distinguishing natural charac- 
teristics of the male sex? Assuredly mus- 
cular strength ar-:' development. With less 
quickness of instinct, flexibility and patience 
than women, men are decidedly our superi- 
ors in physical power. Look at individuals, 
men of all classes—mark their capability 
for, nay, their enjoyment of, exertion and 
expusure. If these do not naturally fall to 
their lot they find artificial employment for 
their faculties in violent games and athletic 
exercises; some indeed go as far as to seck 
it in the distant hunting grounds and prair- 
ies of uncivilized contineuts. This quality 
of theirs has its proper outlet in the active 
professions. To man, therefore, war and 
navigation, engineering and commerce, ag- 
riculture and trade, their perils and toils, 
their laurels and gains; to man, in short, 
all those callings in which his peculiar en- 
dowment of greater physical force and en- 
durance of physical hardships is a main and 
necessary element. Those with superior 
mental gifts will turn to such scientifie pur 
suits as specially demand courage, expo. 
sure, and rough labor. It is most essential 
that their energies should not be diverted 

from these channels. Weshould then have 


bad soldiers, bad ships, bad machines, bad 
artisans. Government, on the other hand, 
is no game to be played at by amateurs. 
The least of its functions claims much hon- 
est thought and watchfulness. Either, then, 
the manly professions will suffer, or else— 
and thisis the worst danger of the two—the 
Suffrage will be carelessly exercised, and 
the mass of new voters, without leisure to 
think and judge for themselves, will be 
swayed by a few wire-pullers, unprincipled 
adventurers, who, seeking only to feather 
their own nests, will not hesitate to turn to 
account the ignorance and preoccupation 


of the electors. ; 
‘Now turn tothe woman. Her organi- 


zation no less clearly defines her sphere. 
With finer natural perceptions than man, 
less ungovernable in her emotions, quicker 
and clearer in intellect, physically better 
fitted for sedentary life, more inclined to 
study and thought, everything seems to 
qualify her specially for legislation. For 
the judicious application of general rules to 
particular cases, peculiar delicacy of instinct 
is required, and in no capacity have any 
but women been known to approach the 
ideal of government—that perfect rule—all- 
efficient, yet unfelt. 

“Take the family as a rough type of the 

nation. To whom, at home, is naturally 
allotted the government of young children? 
To the mother. To whom that of the do- 
mestic househvld? To the mistress. Wid- 
owers and bachelors are proverbially the 
slaves and victims of spoilt children and of 
ill-trained servants. Inall such home matters 
the husband defers to his wife, and would 
as soon expect to have to instruct her in 
them as she to teach him fortification, box- 
ing, or mechanics. Little time or thought, 
indeed, has the professional man to spare 
for household superintendence; how much 
less for matters requiring such careful study 
as the government of anation. The clergy- 
man, wearied with his day’s visiting of the 
sick, teaching or preaching: the doctor af- 
ter his rounds; the merchant or tradesman 
overwhelmed with business; what they re- 
quire when their daily toil is over is rest, 
relaxation, not ‘o be set down to work out 
complex social and political problems, to 
study the arguments for and against the 
several measures to which members offer 
to pledge themselves, and to forma judg- 
ment on the merits of respective candidates. 
What time or opportunity have they for 
qualifying themselves to do su? But the 
wives of these men, on the other hand, have 
lives comparatively unoccupied, and of 
physical and intellectual leisure enough and 
to spare. Here. then, is a commodity; 
there a demand and a field for it, and this 
surplus, so to speak, of time, strength, and 
attention with us has been always applied 
to the science of government, nor do I see 
how a happier or more judicious airange- 
ment could have been made. 
“T will proceed now to enumerate a few 
of the dangers to which the enfranchise- 
ment of men would inevitably expose us. 
Male voters will view each political ques- 
tion in @ narrow professional light, irre- 
spective of its justice or general expediency. 
Large proprietors will stand up forthe game 
laws, eldest sons for primogeniture. Publi- 
cans, brewers, and railway directors will 
exercise a baneful, blind, one-sided influ- 
ence on our counsels. An impartial debate 
or decision will soon become a thing of the 
past, fairness sink into the shade, and a ma- 
jority of direct pecuniary interests turn the 
scale in all cases. 

“Again, the bulk of the national property 
being inthe hands of the men, the open- 
ings and temptations to bribery would be 
enormously increased. Few women have 
the power, had they the will, to offer bribes 
sufficient to suborn a constituency, but 
when millionaires are admitted to the Suf- 
frage we may expect to see parliamentary 
elections bought and sold, ane going, like 
other wares, to the highest bidder. 

‘But there is a more alarming danger still. 
The muscular force of the community be- 
ing male, an opportunity would be afforded 


for an amount of intimidation it would 
shock us now even to contemplate. Right 
hus ever been might in our land. Shall we 


reverse our motto? Shall we, who have 
ever taken pride in the fact that our counsels 
are swayed by reason and judgment alone— 
afact from which men have benefited at 
least as much as women—invite the fatal, 
indefensible element of force to enter in 
and meddle with our elections, and let the 
hustings become the scene of such strug- 
gles and riots as in certain countries where, 
by a singular distortion of judgment, the 
management of political affairs is thrust en- 
tirely on the men? Supposing that the Suf- 
frage were irrespective of sex, and suppos- 
ing it to happen that the men in a wrong 
cause were arrayed against and outvoted by 
the women ina right,-would they not, as 
they could, use force to compel the women 
tosubmit? And here we ure threatened 
with a relapse into barbarism from which 
the present constitution of our State affords 
sc admirable a guarantee. And that some- 
thing of the sort would ensue I have little 
doubt. Probably the next step would be to 
oust women altogether from the Legislature 
—the standard of female education would 
then decline, and Woman would sink lower 
and lower, both in fact andin the estima- 





tion of men. Being physically weak, she 








must always, among the rough and unedu- 
cated classes, be especially exposed to ill- 
treatment. Of thisin our country, I am 
happy to say, there are but rare instances, 
nevertheless. But there are lands where 
men monopolize the Suffrage, and where a 
state of things exists among the lower classes 
—let us hope the upper and civilized orders 
do not realize it, for their apathy would 
otherwise be monstrous—which if widely 
and thoroughly known would be recognized 
as the darkest page of modern history, 
something to which a parallel must be 
sought in the worst days of legalized slave- 
ry. Penal laws have utterly failed as a 
remedy, and it is obvious that they must al- 
ways do so. What has been our guard 
against this particular evil? Is it not that 
point in our social system which raises Wo- 
man’s position, both actually and in the 
eyes of the men of her class, by entrusting 
to her functions of general importance, 
which she is at least as well qualified by na- 
ture to fill as man, and which we take care 
that her education shall fit her for, as a 
man’s, necessarily unequal, semi profes- 
sional, andengrossing, can never do? Thus 
men have an irksome, thankless, exacting, 
life-long labor taken off their hands, which 
are left free to work out their fame and for- 
tune; educated women their faculties turned 
to the best account; while among the lower 
orders, the artificial superiority conferred 
on the female sex by its privilege of the 
Suffrage, raising the woman's status in 
fact and in the eyes of her husband, acts as 
an effectual check on domestic tyranny of 
the worst sort, and the nation has the ad- 
vantage of being governed by that section 
of the community whose organization, 
habits, and condition best enable them to 
study political science. 

“That any wrong is done to men by the 
existing arrangement, I entirelydeny. Most 
of them are married, and itis so seldom 
that a wife’s political opinions differ materi- 
ally from her husband's, that the vote of the 
former may fairly be said to represent both. 
Theeffect on the sex itself would be most 
undesirable. It is a fatal mistake to try to 
turn men into women, to shut them up in- 
doors, and set them to study blue-books and 
reports in their intervals of business, to en- 
force on them an amount of thought, seclu- 
sion, and inaction, so manifestly uncongen- 
ial to their physical constitution, which 
points so plainly to the fied, the deck, the 
workshop, as the proper theater for their 
activity. The best men are those who are 
most earnest and laborious in their profes- 
sions, and do not trouble themselves with 
politics, Already they have sufficient sub- 
jects to study—special studies imperatively 
necessary for their respective occupations. 
Do not let us put another weight on the 
shoulders of those who, from the cradle to 
the grave, have so much less leisure than 
ourselves for reflection and acquiring politi- 
cal knowledge, orelse, let us look no more 
for calm and judicious elections, but to see 
candidates supported from the lowest mo- 
tives, and members returned by a majority 
of intimidation, bribery, private interest, or 
at best by chance, a’l through the ill advised 
enfranchisement of an enormous body of 
muscular indeed, but necessarily prejudiced, 
‘ignorant, and pre-occupied members of so- 
ciety.” 

The honorable member here resumed her 
seat amid loud cheers. Ona division being 
taken, the motion was rejected by an over- 
whelming majorlty, and the question of 
Male Suffrage may be considered shelved 
for the present in the planet Venus. 

BT. 

Fraser’s Magazine. 
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MRS, SPENCER PETTIS, 


A woman of remarkable history and ante- 
cedents, says the New York 7imes, died in 
a tenement house, in East Twentieth Street, 
early in November last. She was the wife 
of the notorious forger, Fontaine Spencer 
Pettis, now serving a sentence of ten years 
for forgeries committed in Boston; a wo- 
man whose devotion and heroism, under 
better circumstances, might have rendered 
her an ornament to society. For the great- 
er part of her life she could neither read 
nor write, but when placed in the witness- 
box, showed herself capable of coping with 
the ablest criminal lawyers. 

Mary Jane Pettis first figured prominent- 
ly before the New York public, so as to 
imbue ker personal history with romantic in- 
terest, in the great Buffalo & Erie, New York 
Central and Western Union bond forgery 
case, the trial of which occupied a whole 
term of court in the spring of 1872. Her 
direct and cross-examination occupy nearly 
one Lundred pages of the two ponderous 
volumes of testimony taken on that trial. 
Her husband, Spencer Pettis, had been ar- 
rested in Boston for a series of forgeries in- 
volving the names of prominent brokers, 
but his trial had not then taken place, and 
it is a curious fact that he himself supplied 
the evidence that subsequently convicted 
him. Mrs, Pettis and a confederate of her 
husband went on to Boston, to the amuse. 
ment of the police, who advised them not 
to waste their money in a hopeless cause. 
To the astonishment of all, the woman’s 
ingenuity prevailed. It appeared on the 
trial that she had obtained her husband’s 
consent to communicate to Pinkerton what 
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she knew of the great bond forgery. She 
revealed the plot, but Pinkerton took the 
revelation very coolly. By adroit mancu- 
vering, however, she caused it to appear 
that the presence of Pettis was essential to 
the complete unravelment of the plot and 
the conviction of the guilty parties, and he 
was liberated through official influence and 
returned to New York. It is part of the 
inner history of the affair that there was a 
fatal flaw in the evidence against him, and 
the Boston authorities were not in the least 
averse to get a mauvais sujet off their hands 
without exposing the weakness of their case. 

No sooner had Pettis returned than he 
conceived the idea of writing a taunting let- 
ter to a Boston detective who had rendered 
himself particularly obnoxious. That let 
ter cost him a sentence of ten years by sup- 
plying the missing link in the evidence es- 
sential to conviction—a specimen of his 
handwriting. Higher price has seldom 
been paid fora bit of temper. He was re- 
arrested on a requisition, convicted and 
sentenced. Of the parties who figured as 
defendants in that great case, one of the 
principal, Roberts, now lies in Ludlow 
Street Jail, waiting for another trial, the 
«Imost superhuman efforts of Mrs. Pettis, 
seconded by District Attorney Phelps, who 
wants Pettis as a witness, having failed to 
move the obdurate Governor of the old Bay 
State. In the course of this four years’ 
effort the poor wife spent every dollar she 
could carn at her trade, that of millinery 
and dress-making, and brought to bear an 
amount of official and political influence 
that would Seem at first glance impossible 
to one in her station in life. It is stated, 
among other illustrations of the case, that 
an ex-Governor of New York was induced 
to write a letter requesting the release of 
Pettis as a personal favor. The Boston 
broker caught a hint of the affair, however, 
and had a petition signed against Pettis’ re- 
lease by so many influential business men 
that the struggle became hopeless This 
defeat appears to have preyed upon the 
spirits of the indomitable woman, and she 
drooped slowly but surely, after this last 
card was played. Privation, the irregulari- 
ty of habit almost impossible to escape even 
on the boundary land of criminal life, and 
a love for alcoholic stimulants, completed 
the wreck, and Mrs. Pettis died of that 
scourge of the irregular, Bright's disease, 
in the forty-third year of her age, in a tene- 
ment house attic, attended by her sister. 

To the day of her death Mrs. Pettis sol- 
emnly declared that she was not aware of 
the criminal proclivities of Pettis until it 
was too late to draw back, and that she had 
never knowingly shared in the results of 
his criminal activity. When he was desti- 
tute of money, as he often was, it was her 
custom to make him such an allowance as 
she could afford out of her own earnings, 
but to receive nothing from him in return, 
unless she knew it had come legitimately. 
The ill-assorted, but stiil*devoted couple 
were not actually married until several 
years after the intimacy had been formed; 
and then the ceremony was performed at 
her instance. Pettis had promised for 
months, but had failed, under one pretext 
or another, to fulfill his engagement. One 
day, with the determinaticn to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis, she commenced preparations 
to leave. Pettis expostulated, implored and 
threatened, all to no purpose, and finally 
ended the argument by saying he had no 
money to pay the priest. ‘‘I'll see to that,” 
replied the woman laconically, and within 
an hour they were legally husband and 
wife. This was several years previous to 
the Boston forgery. 

From the date of the marriage ceremony 
her domination over him, though unobtru- 
sive, was the joke of his companions. She 
worked quietly and faithfully at her trade, 
earning enough to keepa roof over their 
heads honestly, and steadily refusing to 
move into finer quarters maintained by il- 
licit operations. When he got into trouble, 
she left no means untried to save him, and 
used her hard-earned savings to the last dol- 
lar to effect his release. ‘‘Pettis has lost 
his last friend,” said a grim old lawyer 
recently who has been intimately associated 
with the great forgery case. ‘‘There is 
no hope for him now; he must finish his 
ten years. Roberts, who lies in Ludlow 
Street Jail, could tell a story, if he would, 
perhaps; but, in reality, there is little to 
tell. She was a woman of power, and he 
might have been a free man to-day if he 
had taken her advice atter he had returned 
from Boston.” 
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THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 

An Ottawa correspondent of the Hamilton 
(Ont.) Spectator gives the following pleasant 
account of the simple tastes and healthful 
habits of the Princess Louise: 

All your young ladies are dying to hear 
about the Marquis of Lorne and the Prin- 
cess. The representatives of the various 
St. Andrew’s societies of Ontario were *‘pre- 
sented” at Rideau Hall on Thursday last; 
and some of these gentlemen expected to be 
ushered into the chief drawing room of the 
Government House, at the end of which 
was to bea dais, and onit were to be perched 
His Excellency and Her Royal Highness, 
each glittering in gold and silverand precious 
stones; he witha coronet of a marquis, and 
she with a wonderful copy of the royal 
crown—to use the proper and poetic phrase 
—‘‘encircling her brow."’ Fancy the sur- 





a 
prise of these dignitaries of the St. An 
drew’s societies when, after being conduct 
ed to a very plain room, very plainly fur 
nished—I know many drawing-rooms ; 
Hamilton larger and finer, and much eae 
upholstered—a lady and gentleman quietly 
entered—even without the music of the 
bagpipes—and, passsing gently and unos 
tentatiously among the visitors, cordially 
shook hands with each; and, after a little 
easy chat, in which they made the delegates 
perfectly at home, they bade them a kindly 
good-bye. This gentleman was His Excel. 
lency the Governor-General, and the lad 
was the Princess Louise. He was decnsad 
in a plain morning suit; she, though it was 
three o'clock in the afternoon, in the sim. 
plest possible style—high neck—and with. 
out even asingle ornament. Think of that 
you Americanized young ladies of Hamil. 
ton, who cannot go to market without 
gold chain dangling from your necks, and 
who would feel disgraced in the social scale 
if you permitted yourselves to appear in 
your drawing-rooms without a full display 
of jewelry. 

Have | seen the Princess? Yes, and no. 
I have seen her in the street; but, when 
walking, she is always heavily veiled. | 
will tell you something of her habits, but 
you must understand that in doing this | 
tell you only what is generally known in 
Ottawa. One of her chief characteristics 
is her love of exercise. She may be seen in 
the dull, gray mornings, of which we bave 
had so many since her arrival, at as early an 
hour as 8:30, vigorously walking in “the 
romantic neighborhood of Rideau Hal). 
She comes to town nearly every day, not in 
a carriage, but in good stout English 
walking boots, in which she tramps through 
the mud and slush with a bold, firm step. 
which puts to shame the mincing ladies 
who, if they veuture out at all in bad weath- 
er, pick their way as tenderly as if they 
were walking on eggs. I met her Jast Sun 
day at about four o’clock, near the Chau 
diere. I must tell you that Rideau Hall is 
about a mile and a half from the Parliamen: 
Buildings, andthe Chaudiere Falls are but 
a mile further west. She was walking with 
His Excellency, and Sophia MacNamara— 
recollect that she is Lady Sophia, not Lady 
MacNamara. The Princess was dressed in 
black, over which she wore a long, gray 
ulster; her head was wrapped in a white 
cloud, and she carried a small cane—she al 
ways appears in the street with acane. You 
ask why she carries a cane. Ido not know; 
but I suppose she is guided by the good 
common-sense which tells her that such 
an appendage is useful on slippery streets, 
and that the extension of the muscles of the 
chest is promoted by the swinging of the 
arms, which the use of the cane increases 
You may be certain there is some simple, 
sensible reason for it. 1 know ladies who 
would think themselves degraded by wear 
ing heavy walking boots—boots fit to keep 
out the wet, and with which muddy, slushy 
roads might be traversed with impunity. 
She delights in them, and is apparently as 
much at home and as bappy while doing 
her six-mile walk on any indifferent road as 
she would be in her drawing room, and, ! 
suppose, more so. The party had walked 
from Rideau to the Chaudiere, and when 
they reached the Government Hlouse, on 
their return, they would have covered ai 
least five miles of a rough road. This was 
a Sunday afternoon constitutional. 

This habit of walking exposes the Princess 
to much inconvenience, for there are a! 
ways ill-bred who stare at, and even follow, 
her in the streets. She seems fond of shop- 
ping, and has already visited a number of 
the leading dry goods houses, But she does 
not confine herself to the first-class houses. 
A few days ago she was seen suddenly to 
stop before a sma!'l tin-shep. She saw 
something in the window which attracted 
her attention, and, after observing it for a 
moment, walked into the very humble 
place. Now. what do you suppose had 
struck her fancy? A small tin teapot! A 
little common thing, with a capacity o/ 
about one cup, and worth about twenty-five 
cents. She bought it, and, I was told, put 
it in her pocket; but this I doubt. Now, 
this shows the utter absence of that false 
pride which makes so many of our women 
objects of ridicule. Plain, simple, unos- 
tentatious, affable, and courteous. Her 
Royal Highness has already won the affec- 
tions of all who have come within her influ- 
ence; and there can be no doubt that her 
example will be of incaleuable value to this 
young country, and will go far in checking 
the growth of the pernicious modes of life 
established among our American cousins. 
which have already done much to make our 
women unwomanly, and our girls idle and 
proud and snobbish. Let the young wo 
men of Canada watch the life of this daugh 
ter of royalty; let them imitate her indus 
try, her simplicity, her pure, healthy, use 
ful life, as well mental as physical; let them 
recollect that no life is happy which is idle: 
thatthe highest and purest enjoyment in 
this world is the consciousness that we are 
constantly employed in doing good and 
being useful, and that the most wretched of 
alllivesis that of the woman of fashion, or 
of the girl who spends her time in the whirl 
of social excitement. 

A great ado has been made about an or- 
der that all ladies attending a ‘‘drawing 
room” must appear in low dress, in which 
case a straight cut dress would be allowed. 
There was really no occasion for the very 
pronounced condemnation of the order 
which some papers thought it was necessa- 
ry to promulgate. The order was signed by 
Colonel Littleton. Now, 1 know him very 
well, and a kinder, more unaffected man, a 
more perfect gentleman, or one less guidgd 
by what I can call ‘‘aristocratic” ideas, does 
not exist. The order is an exact copy of 
that issued on the occasions of Her Majes- 
ty’s ‘drawing rooms,” and the Colonel 
doubtless felt that, as Canada was receiving 
a royal child as the head of her social sys 
tem, there was nothing incongruous in ee 
vating the status of these gatherings. | 
could, if necessary, explain as fully to you 
as the Colonel did to me the raison detre 
of the order; but the less said about it the 
better. No one need fear for a moment that 
His Excellency or Her Royal Highness has 
any idea whatever of forcing on the Canadi 
aus any offensive regulations; but I may 
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confidently say for the ladies of Canada 
that they will regard with pleasure all or- 
ders framed with a view to the elevation of 
Canadian society, ut the head of which Her 
Royal Highness now stands. 
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COMPULSORY SUFFRAGE. 





The San Jose Mercury has been arguing 
enforced Suffrage, on the ground of patri- 
otism, the public weal, ete , making logical] 
points in favor of the proposition cham 
pioned. As this journal favors Woman Suf- 
frage, the Stockton /ndependent attempts to 
make a point against it in this wise: 

In the event of only a minority of the wo- 
men of California desiring to vote, our es- 
teemed cotemporary, on the theory of en- 
forced Suffrage, would tyrannically compel 
the majority to vote against their wills, 
merely because the minority desired to ex- 
ercise What it claims to be an inherent 
right. Under our Republican form of gov 
ernment, questions of public policy are usu- 
ally decided by the voice of the people, the 
minority yielding to the majority. 

To this the journal first named fitly re 
sponds: 

In the first place, we do not believe wo 
men would be backward in voting if they 
had the right to do so. Who does -not 
know that in our Presidential elections 
especially the women generally take about 
as much interest in the contest as do the 
men? 
the last eight or ten Presidential elections, 
But even if a majority of them did not 
choose to vote, we see no occasion forymod 
ifying our views on the question of compul- 
sory voting. In arepublican form of gov- 
ernment, we insist that we have a right to 
demand the exercise of the governing pow- 
er by the best class of citizens. Hence, we 
would not only give to women the ballot 
but, if compulsion were necessary, would 
compel them to exercise it. 

ao lili hdcdelhinaste 


TURKISH WOMEN. 





Some of the true tales which are told by 
the author of ‘‘Les Femmes en Turquie”-— 
4 most interesting book, by the way—are as 
marvelous as any of the ‘*Thousand-and- 
One-Nights series» The mother of Abdul 
Medjid, for example, was a maid. of-all-work 
in the Sultan’s Seraglio. It was her business 
1o warm the baths in the palace. One day 
the Sultan Mohammed met her as he was 
going to his bath, and a caprice burst like 
lightning through his soul. Without cere- 
mony the servant girl received from him the 
lofty distinction of Kalia. It is more than 
probable that aftera few minutes’ reflection 
the Sultan regretted his precipitation, but 
he had given his word, and the result was 
that the maid-of-all-work gave birth to a 
prince, and was proclaimed Sultana Validé. 
‘What a wonderful jump!” exclaims the 
author, ‘‘from the wash-tub to the throne!” 
The account which he draws of life in the 
Seraglio isa most painful one. Discipline 
is still maintained by corporal punishment. 
The practice of striking young girls on the 
soles of their feet has been abandoned, but 
ylows are given elsewhere by the eunuchs 
who execute the sentences, and rods are sub- 
stituted forthe stick. All the young wo- 
men in the palace—and there are a thou- 
sand women there, wives, favorites, rela- 
tions and servants, and there are as many 
more on the retired list in the old Seraglio 
and in the courts of the princesses, all being 
dependent upon the civil budget—are com- 
pelled to dress in light clothing, half décol- 
letée being the rule, and in winter are con- 
stantly exposed to colds and lung diseases. 
Whenever the Sultan draws his last breath, 
or is dethroned, his wives, favorites and all 
their waiting- women have to pack up and 
be off within twenty-four hours—New York 
Tribune. 





HUMOROUS, 


Satan has been suppressed by the Italian 
zovernment. It is a communist paper pub- 
lished at Cesna. 

The lesson for the day ina certain Sunday 
School was the account of the Pharisce and 
Publican. Looking among the boys after 
‘elling the story, the teacher asked ‘‘which 
was the better man?” A little fellow at 
once signified his ability to reply. ‘Speak 
up, said the teacher, so that all can hear.” 
With great assurance the boy said: ‘“The 
Publican.” ‘“‘Why?” said the teacher. 
“Cause he didn’t vote for Butler.” The 
laugh that ensued was not satisfactory to 
the boy; his idea of Publicans and Repub- 

icans were rather confused. ‘ 


A certain schoolmarm was a discreet and 
inassuming member of the church. Nota 
pillar of the church standing in beauty 
where all may gaze upon it—such are most- 
'y masculine; but, like one of those piers 
f heavy masonry hidden in the founda- 
‘lons of the church, she did a large share in 
upholding it, without being seen. All knew 
iow submissive she was toa male principal 
at the school, doing two thirds of the teach- 
ng fora salary one-third as large as his. 
‘She is as meek as she is learned,” said he. 
‘I feel that I have slighted her for those 
ight-headed, rebellious girls.” So, after 
‘ea, he tried to think of some profound sub- 
jecton which he might discourse with her. 
‘Do you believe in the doctrine of evolution, 
Miss Sophia?” said he. ‘Oh, yes!” she re- 
plied, “‘it is taught in the Bible.” ‘‘Ah! 
where?” ‘*Where it says that the Lord, not 
quite satisfied with Adam, put him into a 
deep sleep, and from him evolved a higher 
type,—Eve or woman. The word evolu- 
on is rightly Eve—olution, and means, tak- 
‘ng the better and leaving the worse.” The 
Principal has since had a long talk with the 
minister, and they are resolved to do all 
‘Hey can to put down the heresies and re- 
vellion of the women, 


Such has certainly been the case for: 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
| in the world. 


| DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


yom any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 

When any one tells you that 1 make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
| practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf4 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 

Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
3mo47. 
‘ yg 
“BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY"—J. ¥. Tires. 
eee 

THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, Edwin A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Miss Muloch, 
Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
ean Ingelow, Mrs. Alexander, 
Thomas ey. Matthew Arnold, 
jllenry Kingsley, W. W. Story, 


Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1879, Tur Livine AcE enters upon its 140th 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its read- 
ears the productions of the foremost authors, above- 
named and many others; embracing _the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 
entific matter of the day, from the pens of the fore= 
most Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tue Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giv'ng more 
than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
lt presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owns to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted ~~ no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery. Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historic- 
al and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodica! Literature, and from the pens of the 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world upon all topics of living inter- 
est...—Philadelpria Inquirer. 

“The prince among magazines.."—New York Ob- 
server. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conve- 
nient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.’’— Philadelphia North 
American. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction."’"—J/on. Robert C. 
Winthrop. 

“The choicest literature of the day...—New York 
Tribune 

“The best periodical in America.”—7heo. L. Cuy- 
ler, D.D 

“And the cheapest A monthly that comes every 
week.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

*With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, polities 
and science of the day."—7he Methodist. New York 

“It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 

It is indispensable to every one who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of all that is admirable and note 
worthy in the literary world.’’-— Boston Post. 

‘Ought to find a place in every American home.”’— 
New York Times. 

Tue Livine AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, 
free of postage; or for $10.50'Il'ne Livine AcE and 
either one of the American $4 monthlies (or /Zarpe7"'s 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both post- 
paid; or, for $9.50 Tue Livine Age and the St. Nich- 
olas, or Appleton’s Journal. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

(2 EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. at 

To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1878, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first parts of “Sir Gipere *’ a new 
and powerful serial story by GEORGE MAC- 

ONALD, now appearing in Tue Living AcE 
from the author's advance sheets. 

Address, LIFTELLA GAY, Denton. 
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LADIES, TAKE NOTICE! 


SUPERIOR 


KNITTING SILK 


Put up in one ounce and % ounce balls, Black and 
Colors, by 


NONOTUCK SILK C%., 


18 SUMMER STREET, 
wee, - - - - 


(arr Orders by mail promptly filled. 


MASS. 
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“; ‘most ‘convenient article for 


writing upon when held in the 

— bl cents a. up- 

» wards. a Gay, Stationers 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. : 
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NEW BOSTON BOOKS. 
rt and Artists of Connecticut, By H. W. 
French. 4to, tinted paper, full gilt, 


bound, $3.75. 
An 


elegantly 


American Consul Abroad, 
Sampleton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenny, author of ‘Coro- 
nation.” Square 16mo, classic size, $1.25. 

Blujfton. By Rev. Minot J. Savage, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity Boston. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Burying the Hatchet; Or, The Young Brave of 
the Delawares. By Elijah Kellogm i6mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Forest Glen 
Series. 

Deterioration and Race 


By Samuel 


Education. With 
Practical Application to the Condition of the Peo- 
ple and Industry. By Samuel Royce. 12mo cloth, 

2.50. 

Donald's School Days. By Gen. O. O. Howard, 
U.8.A. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

Elementary Course of Geometrical Draw- 
ing. By George L. Vose. 38 plates. Net, $5. 

England froma Back Window. By James M. 
Bailey, author of “Life in Danbury,” “‘They All Do 
It,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Fall of Damascus. By Charles Wells Rus- 


sell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Historical Student’s Manual. By Alfred 
Waites. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents, 

His Inheritance. By Miss Adeline Trafton, au- 


thor of “An American Girl Abroad,” “Katherine 
Earle,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Ike Partington, and his friends. By B. P. Shilla- 
ber, (Mrs. Partington.) Small 4to, fully illustrated, 
$1.25. 

The Intermediate World, 
D.D. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Lake Breezes; or the Cruise of the Sylvania. By 
Oliver Optic. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Being the third volume of the Great Western Series. 

The Land of Burns. By Wallace Bruce. Fully il- 
lustrated by J. D. Smillie. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, 
$1.50. 

Little Pitchers. By Sophie May. 24mo, cloth, 
illustrated. Being the third volume of Flaxie Friz- 
zle Stories, 75 cents each. 

Live Boys; Or, Charley and Nashoin Texas, A 
book of real adventure, told by Charley, and edited 
by Arthur Morecamp. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 

Meg, a Pastoral, And other Poems. By Mrs. 
Zadel B. Gustafson. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mother-Play. By Frederick Froebel, (the father 
of Kindergarten). Translated from the original by 
Miss Josephine Jarvis and Miss F. E. Dwight. 
Royal 4to, $2. 

Mother Goose Masquerades, The Lawrence 
Mother Goose. By E. D. K. 75cents. 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. By the author of “That Hus- 
band of Mine.’ 16mo, cloth, $1, paper 50 cents, 


By L. T. Townsend, 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue, 32 
pages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Beautiful Gift- Books. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


An exquisite Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ad- 
mirably illustrated. Cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, o 
tree calf, $8. 

“One of the most welcome gift-books of the sea- 
son.”’°—New York Mail. 

“This beautiful book,—beantiful to the eye and 
beautiful to the heart.”°— 7/e Congregationalist Bos 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
Mrs. Stowe's world-famous story, in a new and 
beautiful form, with red-line border, over 100 Iilustra- 
tions, an Introduction (of 30 pages), and a Bibliogra- 
phy of all its editions and translations, A most in- 
teresting book in a very attractive form. Cloth, fuli 
gilt, $3 50; half calf, $6 50; morocco, or tree calf, $8: 


PLAY-DAYS. 


Stories for Children. By Sarah O. Jewett, author of 
‘Deephaven.” $1 50. 

‘As delightful stories as ever gladdened the juven- 
ile girl-heart. The holidays are close at hand, and if 
Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of ‘Play-Days’ in 
any household where there is a little girl, he isn’t the 
kind of Santa Claus wé take him for.’’—| Boston 
Transcript.) 


THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 


Excellent Stories, 77 attractive Pictures, an enter- 
taining Cover, just A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR 
A BOY OR GIRL. $1 50. 

THE BODLEY FAMILY. 
delightful Story. $150. 

THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 
81 fine Pictures—a book full of good Stories. $1 50. 

‘‘Bodley Books * make Christmas very merry. 


“MOTHER GOOSE” in Colors. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, very fall collec- 
tion, with account of Goose Family. 

Eight Brilliant Colored Pictures, and a very attrac- 
tiveCover. $3 00. 

“Certainly we do not recall a more sumptuous ed i- 
tion.”"— The Nation (New York.) 


A STORY OF A CAT. 


Is a most taking and delicious bit of humor let loose, 
and will be enjoyed over and over by children of all 
ages, says The Christian Register. $100. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 


From Chaucer to the Present Time (1350-1878.) Edited 
by James T. Fretps and Epwin P. Wurpte. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. 1028 pages, with Heliotype Portraits of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, handsomely stamped, 
$6.50. Half Calf, $10; Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 

A very appropriate gift fora clergyman, teacher, 
professional man, or any intelligent person who can 
appreciate the best of British poetry. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 3m44 


M. E. Moore. 

Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseaux, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 

28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22 & 23. 3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, Nooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


es a 7-7 
ANNIE T. FOGG 
4 P ; 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and E:nbroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re« 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East Lith St.,.N.Y.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston, 





POCKET 


R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


9%n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
ADU Agents. Address, A. CouttEeR & Co., Chicago. 
AI 1 nT al 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and: eceive the same degrees. 
For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 
E ARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


‘a WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago_ 

One of the most complete assort- 

ments of Blank Books in the city, can 








BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine i ha A —_ 

>q ings and of all sizes. ar ay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





Pianos & Organs 
FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTON STREET have a large and varied as- 
sortment of ANOS! G “Ss 
Upriaht. » Grand, Square and 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by their solid’and’ en- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 
of good quality at low prices, . 
New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers, 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all, 


PIANOS 


one on instalments, if desired. Call and ‘hear 


~NEW YEARS 


MUSICAL GIFTS. 


Many bargains in 


Gems 


New and Enlarged Edition! ‘The King’s Highway:" 

“Nancy Lee; “The Lost Chord;" “The Maiden’s 

Rose:” and “Jamie” are Five of the Seventy-Five 

exceptionably yood Songs that make this collection 

of one of the most attractive that has ever been is- 

issued. 250 large pages. EKNGLISH SONG, 
Price in Cloth $8; Fine Gilt Binding $4. 


Novello’s Musical Presents 


ELEGANT LONDON GIFT BOOK 


SUNLIGHT OF SONG, ($125); CHRIST- 
MAS CAROLS, (33; MOTHER GOOSE 
MELODIES ($250). all profusely illustrated in 
the best style of art. 


H. M. 8. PINAFORE. 


COMICOPERA. Words and music complete. Easy, 
bright music, full of fun and frolic, and unexception- 
able in morals. Just the thing for amateur perform- 
ance. Price $1.00, 
ee Send G6 cts. and receive, post-free 60 cts. 
worth of music in the "usteal Reeord, 
which is published weekly. $2 00 per year. 


for retai) priee, 


GLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


Any book mated post-firee, 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatter & Co., Portland Me. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varictics, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
CARDS. ers, 180 Devousbire St., Boston. 
$39): week to Agents. Goods Btaple. 10.0 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.) 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.8t.Louis.* 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 
AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merity of this great highway 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of throngh 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rajls laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and eleganre. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 
forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 


accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba‘ti. 
more,and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to al! principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


pointe, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandenr, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result thata trip by she 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towne 
FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Lassenger Agen 
Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Wasehingtor Street, Boston, _ 
ty 
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PROTECTION POR WORKING-WOMEN. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, has taken measures for 
conducting a work in this city similar to 
that of the Working Women’s Protective 
Union in New York, which aims to pro- 
mote the interests of working women by 
providing them with legal protection from 
the frauds and impositions of dishonest em- 
ployers. 

This institution has in the fifteen years of 
its existence adjusted over six thousand 
cases, and collected by legal process and 
paid to working-women, in sums varying 
from a few cents to twenty dollars or more, 
upwards of twenty-one thousand dollars. 

The Women’s Educational and Industri- 
al Union has secured the services of Hon. 
8. E. Sewall as consulting counsel, and of 
Benjamin R. Curtis as prosecuting attorney. 

Complaints will be received by the Chair 
man of the Protective Committee at the 
rooms of the Uuion, No. 4 Park Street, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, between the 
hours of three and five. 

Pecuniary and other aid solicited for this 
or any branch of the Union work. 

Protective Committee: Mrs. B. F. Red- 
fern, Mrs. 8. E. Sewall, Mrs. W. F. Tem 
ple, Miss M. Chamberlin, Miss Julia 
Sprague. Advisory Board: Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. Kate 
Gannet Wells, Mrs. William Aspinwall, 
Mrs. Chas. 8. Kendall, Jr., Mrs. Dr. Ban- 
vard, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

L 8. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


“Some of the best women of the East and 
West are asking for the right of Suffrage on 
the question of loca] option. The speaker 
was not a Woman Suffragist—he was med- 
itating on that theme [laughter]—but she 
should have that right. Her interests are 
among the chief ones concerned; and as to 
family divisions they come largely from 
temperance laxness.... So far as drunk- 
enness depends on open temptation to it, 
the interests of trade and politics require 
the shutting by law of all public doors to 
vice, and in furtherance of this work the 
Church may well put forth its best energies 
and invoke the aid of Woman’s vote.” —Rev. 
Joseph Cook at Tremont Temple. 


2 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


At the annual meeting of the corporation 
of the Children’s Hospital, held on Satur- 
day, the annual report was read, showing 
the institution to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. During the year 149 patients have 
been admitted and treated. The managers 
have been limited in their work by the in- 
sufficient accommodations at the hospital 
building. The managers do not, however, 
feel justified in the present condition of 
their finances in incurring increased ex- 
penses. They have no intention of erecting 
any elaborate or unnecessarily costly build- 
ing; but they desire, at some not distant 
day, to accommodate the hospital in a more 
spacious and more convenient building of 
its own. The convalescent home at Welles- 
ley has proved itself a valuable adjunct to 
the hospital. As in former years, the man- 
agers take pleasure in acknowledging the 
generous assistance of the Ladies’ Aid As- 
sociation, who have not only met every ex- 
pense connected with the home, but have 
materially relieved the treasury of the hos- 
pital by supplying many needed articles of 
clothing, linen, etc. The home was opened 
May 8, and was kept open until October 30, 
during which time eighty-five patients were 
sent to it from the hospital for longer, or 
shorter periods, 
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BOFFIN’S BOWER FAIR. 


At a meeting of the committee having in 
charge the fair at Boffin's Bower in aid of 
the poor shop girls of the city, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, Hon. 
F. W. Bird; vice president, George «. Ba- 
con; secretary, W. F. D. Perkins; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. H. Pillsbury; executive committee, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Smart, Mrs. M. V. Lin- 
coln, Mr. and Mrs. 8. R. Urbino, Mrs. 8. A. 
G. Barrett, Miss M. L. Barrett, Miss Flora 
Barrett, Miss Chattie Bowen. 
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PAYING TAXES UNDEK PROTEST. 





Nancy W. Covell, of South Framingham, 
defends strong-minded women and her own 
protest against taxation, in a letter to the 
Boston Herald. She says: 

My attention has just been called to an 
article in your issue of December 15, where- 
in 1 am accused of ‘‘endeavoring to imitate 
the Smith sisters” in the matter of taxpay- 
ing. It would seem that I have tried with 
very indifferent success, since I have never 
refused to pay taxes levied upon me, and 
they have always refused to pay. theirs. (A 
clumsy imitation to be sure!) Now, what I 
did say, when asked if I proposed to take 
the position of the Smith sisters, was, that 
undoubtedly the principle in my case was 
the same which actuated them, but the 
method was entirely different, and I could 
give abundant reasons, if time allowed, 
why their course did not seem to me wise, 
or, at least, the one I should choose for my- 
self. My further statement was, in the main, 
that I was surprised that ‘‘the protest” had 
created any marked sensation, since it had 
always been my custom to pay the tax as- 
sessed and to enter a protest in the local pa- 
pers,so that the community in which I lived, 
might understand that I dj not oppose tax- 


ation, but taxation without representation. 
A second motive in protesting was the hope 
that women might be led to think more 
carefully upon a matter so vital to them, 
since it involved the great question wheth- 
er, under existing laws, honorable self-sup- 
port was possible to the masses of women. 
f would also state, for the benefit of your 
reporter, that real, genuine ‘‘strong-minded- 
ness,” whenever and wherever found, is al- 
ways in the original form—it cannot be 
sampled or duplicated—and is the one thing 
in all the world that cannot be counterfeited. 
Any woman who justly earns the reputa- 
tion for being ‘‘strong-minded” in this es- 
sentially weak minded generation, must 
possess much of the wisdom whose ‘‘price 
is above rubies.” I accept the appellation, 
despising the intended reproach, and bare 
my head reverently to receive the thorny 
crown, which I know full well will one day 
shine, a starry diadem, upon the brow of 
‘the coming woman.” WN. W. Cove Lt. 
South Framingham, Mass. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
Ec.iectic SHort Hanp, by George Cross 

A. M. Price $200. 8. C. Griggs & Co., 

Chicago. 

This is a new system of short-hand, adapt- 
ed both to general use and to verbatim re 
porting. It involves a radical departure 
from previous systems, and begins with a 
chapter on position and movement in writ- 
ing. Eclectic Short Hand 1s divided into 
three styles, viz: ‘Full Corresponding,” 
“Abbreviated Corresponding,” and ‘‘Re- 
porting’—the greater part of the volume, 
of course, being devoted to the last of the 
three: The book begins by showing the 
need of a popularized system of notation, 
the history of the art, and an vutline of its 
principles. It ends by extended examples 
for practice. H. B. B. 


Porms, by Sarah Helen Whitman. Price 
$1.50. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879— 
with an introduction and portrait of the 
author. 

This volume is a labor of love, and is in- 
scribed to the friends of Mrs. Whitman, of 
whom, notwithstanding the seclusion of her 
life, few women have had more. The 
poems were selected and partially revised 
for publication, by Mrs. Whitman herself, 
during the last years of her life. They 
contain occasional repetition of sentiments, 
ideas, and images, both original and re- 
called from other poets. This is partly 
due to the fact that she regarded all true 
poetry as a contribution to the common lan- 
guage of poets, and often drew from these 
sources without specially indicating them. 
The few translations she has made frorn the 
French and German are among the best in 
English literature, and several of the son- 
nets addressed to an ‘‘unknown” are passion- 
ate and superb. George Ripley has well 
said that the principal poem, ‘Hours of 
Life,” is remarkable for the vivid reality 
with which it weaves the recollections of a 
profound and intense experience into the 
natural materials of song.” (George Wil- 
liam Curtis has said that ‘‘we have few col- 
lections of American verse so strongly 
individual as this, so permeated with that 
sincerity which instantly assures the reader 
that he is not enjoying the distillation 
through the poet of another’s experience, 
but tastes at first hand the honey-dew which 
has not fallen from other pages.” The pres- 
ent volume is the first collective compilation 
of Mrs. Whitman’s poems, and no library of 
American poetry is complete without it. 

H. B. B. 


DETERIORATION AND Race Epvcarion, 
with practical Application to the People 
and Industry. By Samuel Royce. 586 
pages. Price, $2.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, publishers. New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. 

This work is remarkable both for the sub- 
ject and the way in which it 1s treated. No 
wonder it enlists the hearty approval of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the philanthrop- 
ist, to whom it is dedicated, and the sup- 
port of Peter Cooper, who has presented a 
copy of it to the President of the Board of 
Education of every large city in the Union! 
The statistics which form the basis of its 
argument, are arranged under the heads of 
‘*Race-deterioration,” ‘‘Mortality,” ‘Insani- 
ty,’ “Crime,” ‘‘Blindness and Deaf-mut- 
ism,” “Unfitness for military service,” 
“Factory Population,” ‘‘Consumption,” 
‘Scrofula,” ‘‘Pauperism,” ‘Tenement 
Houses,” ‘‘Heredity,” &c. The remedy pro- 
posed is education in its broadest sense— 
physical, intellectual, moral, hygienic and 
industrial—in short ‘Race education, 
training all classes—capitalists as well as 
iaborers—for accomplishing together the 
great work of saving, elevating and pre- 
serving the race. ‘Nothing else,” says the 
author, ‘‘can deliver us from the violent 
revolution that threatens us.” 

When we say that this book makes no 
definite plans for remedying existing evils, 
we touch at once its weakness and its 
strength. It sums up its recommendations 
in one sentence which we transcribe entire, 
and which meets our hearty approval. 
“There is but one sovereign law of human 
life and action, and this law, asis in the na- 
ture of the case, must be the sovereign law 
of Education, and there is one great univer- 
sal remedy, or rather preventive, of every 
human ill, and this remedy is to live and 
act for the race. The elevation of the race 








brings us daily nearer the fulfillment of this 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER’S 


Cloth and Clothing Warehouse and Manufactory, 400 Washington Street, Boston. 








— 


» Sub-Cellar for Storage. 


. Retail Clothing, ” 


' 6. Custom Department. 

2. Well, Fire-Pump and Engine. 7. Counting Room. 

3. Boilers for heating and power. 8. Private Office and Order Room. 13. iron Bridge. 
4. Wholesale Cloth Department. 9. Custom Dept.Workshop No. I. 

5 10. Custom Dept.Workshop No.2. 
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il. Cloth Shrinking Department. 
12. Cloth Shrinking Department. 


14, Ready Made ClothingWorkshop. 


16, Cutting and Trimming Room. 
17, White Vest Workshop, 

18. Wholesale Clothing Department, 
19. Elevator, 

15. ReadyMade ClothingWorkshop. 20. Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 


Length of Building, 225 feet. Width of Building, 50 feet. Height of Building, 70 feet. 


Number of persons employed in the Building, about Five HuNDRED. 








law, which is and must be the basis of the 
education of the individual, as it is the 
basis of the education of the race.” 

H. B. B, 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all our friends and 
advertisers! Subscribers and advertise 
ments we are ever happy to receive. 


The Children’s Almanac for 1879-80-81- 
82-83 is an exquisite volume containing 
twelve original poems written expressly for 
it by our most eminent poets, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. As will be seen by pur- 
chase, it isa gift of five years’ pleasure. 
The Babyland for fifty cents, and the Wide 
Awake for $2. What cheaper and more 
absorbing entertainment can be afforded to 
a family of children than these two maga- 
zines? D. Lothrop & Co. give to every visi 
tor a holiday specimen copy of the Babyland. 
It is worth going after. 


We are pleased to take from the Boston 
Pilot the following concerning pure wool- 
lens. ‘'Macullar, Williams & Parker occupy 
a certain position in the woolen trade, from 
which they will not recede. They under- 
take to say that under no circumstances 
will they sell goods that are not true to the 
name set forth on the label attached, or 
that are adulterated, or that can in any 
manner be classified as fraudulent mix- 
tures. Thus they make the assurance of 
ali-wool fabrics with absolute certainty. 
Less than this they cannot do. Less than 
this they have never done. They have al- 
ways broadly maintained the proposition 
that every customer hasa right to know 
just what he is buying. Little, Brown & 
Co.’s imprint upon the title-page of a vol- 
ume of law-reports is a sufficient guaranty 
of the book in any Court, and Macullar, 
Williams & Parker’s statements, in like 
manner, carry their own confirmation with 
them So much for sustaining au honor- 
able business reputation for nearly thirty 
years! All through the darkest days of 
trade depression they held on without con- 
cession to the demand for low prices at any 
sacrifice of quality and appearance, and 
now, when we may not unreasonably expect 
that the tide is about to turn in favor of 
the better elements in business circles, their 
store will doubtless attract a still larger pro- 
portion of appreciative buyers of the best 
clothing from all parts of New England.” 


The new method of treating the feet is 
admitted to be the best by all who have 
had Dr. Edwards’ treatment. The corn or 
bunion is skillfully removed (not extracted 
or torn) so that it will be unnecessary to ap- 
ply thick leather pads to protect them. If 
the corn is out it will not require protection 
from pressure asin the old method. For 
single treatment of corns or bunions, twen- 
ty-five cents each, (former price fifty cents.) 
Ingrowing and club nails fifty cents to one 
dollar. For the cure of hard corns $2.00, soft 
corns and bunions $3.00 to $4.00, ingrow- 
ing nails $3.00 to $5.00. In order to per- 
form acure will be required from three to 
five treatments a week in succession, until 
the patient is satisfied of the good result. 
N. B. if any of these should return or cause 
trouble within twelve months, no extra 
charges will be made. Having had over 
thirty years experience, together with the 
study of the human foot; Dr. Edwards 
makes lasts to fit the feet, so that the foot 
will not have to fit the boot. Those desir- 
ing a permanent cure, will please call and 
examine his boots and lasts, (assisted by 
Mrs. Dr. Edwards) at 130 Tremont Street. 


Notice the advertisement of “copying” 





among our special notices! 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
Jan. 6, 3:30 p.m. Mr. Louis Elson will speak on 
“The Curiosities of Ancient Music.” 








Sunday Meetings for Women at No. 4 
Park St., Jan. 5, at 3 p.m., A paper will be given 
on ‘Some Causes of Character,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
Women invited. 





The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold a meeting at the house of Mrs. 
Cone, 105 Inman street, Tuesday evening, Dec. 7, 74 
p.m. A full attendance is requested. 

A. 8. THarer, Sec. 





Copying Wanted.—A lady perfectly compe- 
tent wishes a situation as copyist, or will do copying 
at home. Copying by the type-writer preferred. Ad- 
dress ‘‘copyist,”’ at this office. 1tf 





The Moral Education Association-- 
During the month of January will hold meetings in 
the Broadway Unitarian Chapel, South Boston, Fri- 
day evenings. 

January 3,7 
speak on “Public and Private Schools. 

January 10, 74 Pp. M., Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake, 
will speak on “Influence of Literature, Art and 
Music on Children.” 

January 47, 74 p. m., Rev. J. H. Wiggin will speak 
on ‘‘Bashfulness.”” 

January 24, 744 p. m., Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak 
on ‘Development of Character in Schools.” 

January 31,74. M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will 
speak on ‘‘Newspaper Literature of Children.” 

The public are invited 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 4 Park St.. Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Sunday, 3 Pr. M., Religious meeting with conversa- 
tion. 

Monday, 7% 


p.m, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will 





1 






pr. M., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion 

Tuesday, 7% Pp. m., Class in History, 

Wednesday, 2 to4 rp. u., German Class. 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 Pp. M., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3r. M., and7% p. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, *to4Pp. m., German class. 7% P. M., 
Political Economy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11 to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either usefui or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12 daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership. $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 
Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 


4% P. M., 





Dancing and Gymuastics. Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 A.M. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on ! hursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
BukkeE, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall to let to standard parties only, 3m52 





The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass,; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. IL, before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. HinckLey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 


Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, | 


Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.: and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 





Kindergarten School,—Mad. Selma Barthold, 
who has had experience in Germany in the Kinder- 
garten system, offers ber services to open a Kin- 
dergarten School. in any town in New England. 
She refers to Rev. F. H. Hedge, Cambridge, and 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston. Address Mad. Selma 
Barthold, at this office. 4w49 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylstoa St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard dcsminetions for Women. Also will 
zive instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T, Dip- 

ld, Instructor in French. Address E. F. Lang, 

Beacon Street. 








Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting, that requires no refitting. It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Also cutting and designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sys- 
tem. Agents wanted. ‘tf, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 P. m. 

















Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4Pp.m. 1ly10 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


t"’Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 P. M., dai_y, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


CORNS, BUNIONS 
’ 
AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C; EDWARDS. 
Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
130 Tremont Street, Boston, 








1t3mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTon.' 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED; 
Perfect cleanliness, 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4t46 


UNIQUE. 


CHILDREN’S ALMANAC (The). For 1879-80-81- 
82-83. Edited by Etta Farman. Cloth. Plain. 
50 cents. Red Line edition, gilt edges, $1.00. 
Twelve original poems, written expressly for the 

Almanac by Longfellow, Whittier, Aldrich, Miss 

Thaxter, Mrs. Whitney, etc. Twelve drawings by 

Miss Humphrey. Four exquisitely-tinted chromo 

lithographs by Miss Lathbury. Memoranda inter- 

leaves. Birthday Mottoes from the poets for each 
day of the year. 
For sale by Booksellers or sent postage paid on re- 
ceipt of price by 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


A GRAND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 
For Your Young Friend, 


WIDE AWAKE FOR 1879. 
Only $2. 
OR FOR THE BABY, 


BABYLAND FOR 1879. 


560 Cents, 
Send Post Office address, with money, to 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 
32 Franklin St., Boston. . iwi 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 

Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also @ 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. Dr. 
Jordan's Chest-protecting corset a specialty. Waists 
made to order. Latest improvements in ladies fur- 
nishing goods. Agents wanted in every town. 


Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 
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